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SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  OF  FOWLS 

THIS  8ul)ject  naturally  divides  into  two  topics: 
1. —  What/owls  to  keep. 
2. — How  to  handle  lli£m  to  best  advantage. 
Hoth  of  these  topics  have  to  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  future  as  well  as  immediate  results. 

Old  Hens  as  Layers 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  keeping  over  for 
another  year  the  hens  now  from  a  year  to  fifteen  or  six- 
teen months  old,  arises  the  old  question  of  the  relative 
value  of  pullets  and  hens  as  egg  producers,  a  (juestion 
which  has  provoked  as  much  controversy  and  as  much 
needless  and  pointless  wrangling  as  any  of  the  many 
questions  each  swiftly  passing  generation  of  beginners 
in  poultry  culture  has 
to  solve  anew  for  it- 
self. 

The  first  cause  of 
all  this  trouble  is  in 
the  statement  of  the 
proposition  —  in  the 
attempt  to  make  an 
arl)itrary  division  of 
fowls  into  profitable 
and  unprofitable  pro- 
ducers, and  make  the 
line  of  separation  at 
a  certain  age. 

I  think  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  in  no 
matte  r  relating  to 
poultry  (or  to  any- 
thing else,  but  we 
have  to  do  only  with 
poultry  here),  it  is 
possible  to  make  ar. 
bitrary  and  sharp 
divisions  and  distinc- 
tions for  certain  al- 
leged purposes,  and 
iiave  results  as  they 
<  ome  justify  the  rules 
upon  which  the  ili- 
visions  were  made. 
There  is  no  l)est  breed 
of  fowls.  There  is  no 
best  metho<l  of  feed- 
ing or  housing.  We 
are   many    men  of 

many  minds,  working  under  many  different  circum- 
stances, with  stocks  of  fowls  that  have  experienced  many 
dill'erent  conditions.  So  we  cannot  all  use  the  same 
rules,  nor  will  any  of  us  be  wise  to  make  hard  and  fast 
rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of  our  business. 

To  get  back  to  the  main  point.  In  the  discussion  of 
question  of  the  relative  laying  iiualities  of  hens  and 
pullets,  the  fowls  are  generally  classed  according  to  age 
at  the  begiiming  of  the  period  for  which  results  are  to 
be  compared,  and  considered  a.s  in  that  class  throughout 
the  entire  jieriod,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pullets 
may  pass  the  pullet  age  at  son^e  time  within  it.  I'roperly 
designated,  a  pullet  is  a  hen  less  than  a  year  old. 

The  ])eriod  for  which  resuhs  are  usually  com()ared  is 
from  the  time  the  first  pullets  begin  to  lay  —  generally 
October  or  November  —  until  the  next  spring  or  early 
summer.  Hence,  in  such  comparisons,  no  account,  as 
a  rule,  is  taken  of  the  performance  of  the  hen  during 


summer  and  early  fall,  though  it  must  be  evident  to 
everyone  that  in  considering  the  <|uesti<)n  at  this  season, 
(.July  Ist),  we  must  consider  what  we  may  get  out  of  the 
hens  in  the  four  months  or  so  before  the  i)ullel8  are 
laying,  as  well  as  what  we  may  get  in  the  winter  and 
spring. 

Some  authorities  advise  and  some  poultrymen  make  a 
jiractice  of  disposing  of  laying  stock  in  the  fall  when 
the  hens  that  were  pullets  in  the  preceding  winter  are 
sixteen  to  eighteen  months  old.  I  think  it  is  much  the 
better  way  to  give  the  okl  stock  a  general  overliauling 
before  extreme  warm  weather  comes  on,  and  arrange  at 
that  time  for  the  most  profitalile  disposition  of  each  of 
the  several  lots  into  which  the  Hock  will  be  divided. 
AVhen  the  general  clean  up  is  to  be  made  in  the  fall  thg 


•  In  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time." 

tendency  is  t<j  leave  in  the  flock  many  hens  which 
should  be  disposed  of  without  delay,  the  reason  ihe 
ponltryman  gives  himself  for  tliis  being  that,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  lot  is  to  be  dis|)Osed  of  at  that  future  lime, 
it  makes  little  dill'erenc^e  if  the  few  unprolitables  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  it.  Consequently  some  proportion 
of  the  fowls  in  each  pen  or  Hock  are  non-producers, 
adding  notliing  to  the  income,  while  consuming  their 
share  of  the  food,  oc(Mipying  room,  taking  time  and 
attention  of  the  poultryman  and,  last  but  not  least, 
adding  to  his  risks  of  loss,  for  the  idle,  unproductive 
fowl  at  this  season,  more,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other,  is 
detrimental  to  the  Hock. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  tiie  numerous  beginners  and 
others  young  in  t];i'  business  who  are  on  their  own 
initiative  making  i  rel>al•:lti.l|l.'^  lo  cull  their  hens,  now 
show  a  mut;h  better  api^rw  iation  of  the  l)e8t  policy  than 
do  those  of  longer  experience  who  leave  this  culling 


until  the  summer  is  over.  As  I  come  in  contact,  per- 
sonally and  through  correspondence,  with  the  experi- 
ences of  a  great  many  poultry  keepers  each  year,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  still  true,  as  it  was  in  the  tra- 
ditional times  prior  to  the  improvement  of  breeds  and 
of  methods  of  |>oultry  culture,  that  most  hens  lnig  well 
for  only  a  few  months  in  the  sf>ring.  It  seems  also  to 
be  the  fact  that  a  great  many  poultrymen  who  get  fair 
to  good  egg  yields  in  winter  and  spring  get  very  poor 
yields  after  the  warm  weather  comes  on.  In  this  fact 
we  may  find  one  reason  for  their  preference  for  pullets 
for  laying  purposes,  and  for  their  failure  to  reckon  sum- 
mer and  fall  as  profitable  seasons  in  egg  production. 

("ertainly  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  hens  over  if  they  are 
idle  for  a  period  of  five,  six,  or  seven  months;  but,  if 

we  can  have  our  bene 
giving  fair  to  good 
egg  yields  through 
summer  and  fall,  and 
have  them  idle,  or 
nearly  so,  for  but  two 
or  three  months,  that 
is  the  better  way  to 
manange.  The  ques- 
tion is;  ('an  it  be 
done,  and  how? 
Selecting;  Hens  to 
Keep  Over 
Let  me  state  first 
of  all  that  it  cannot 
be  done  w^;h  all  hens. 
In  every  flock  of  year- 
ling hens  there  are 
some  it  will  not  pay 
to  carry  over  —  hens 
that  even  at  this  age 
haae  outlived  their 
usefulness.  The  pro- 
portion of  such  hens 
will  depend  on  the 
vitality  of  the  stock, 
on  its  general  con- 
dition and  perform- 
ance through  the  win- 
ter, and  on  how  well 
the  poultry  keeper 
has  succeeded  in  ad- 
justing food  and  care 
to  maintaining  the 
hens  in  condition  for 
future  productiveness.  If,  as  the  poultry  keeper  reviews 
hxa  experiences  of  the  past  year,  he  recalls  any  of  the 
following  things  a8  circumstances  in  the  history  of  his 
liock  of  yearling  hens,  he  is  warranted  in  considering 
that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  them  are  not  good 
candidates  to  keep  over  ■  — 

1.    Jf  Uu'i/  ircre  not  thriftii  as  young  chick.';. 

1'.    //'  at  ani/  period  of  gromth  they  were  checked. 

'^.    If  there  "m-  at  any  lime  during  the  year  any  serious 

xickness  epidemic  among  them. 
I.    //'  they  were  .yia.tmodic  layerx. 

5.  //',  after  a  period  o  f  good  laying,  they  mddenly  fell 

off  and  fcre  hard  to  get  laying  again. 

6.  If  thi'y  are  now  generally  in  poor  condition. 

\  lot  of  hens  may  have  had  all  these  unfortunate 
experiences;  few  flocks  entirely  escape  them,  and  most 
poultrymen  have  to  take  account  of  some  of  them  every 
year.    The  years  when  we  avoid  them  all  are  redjletter 
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years  in  our  lives,  and  the  hens  produced  in  those  years 
are  liitely  to  be  unusually  long  lived  as  profitable  layers. 

Xow,  though  in  proportion  as  they  have  escaped  the 
above  ills,  the  yearling  bens  are  more  promising  can- 
didates for  a  longer  stay  in  the  poultry  yard,  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  condemning  them  on  one  or 
two  counts,  especially  if  the  faults  were  remedied ;  but 


us  to  consider  are  why  they  are  in  poor  condition,  and 
whether  their  condition  can  be  readily  improved. 

The  most  common  cause  for  healthy  hens  being  in 
poor  condition  at  this  season  is  that  egg  production  for 
some  time  has  been  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  keep 
it  up  and  keep  in  good  Hesh  at  the  same  time.  The 
result  is  that  they  lay  heavily  as  long  as  they  can  tand 


Growing  Chickens  in  a  Cultivated  Orchard 


we  must  note  that  every  unfavorable  condition  in  the 
life  of  the  hen  increases  the  danger  that  as  she  passes 
her  prime  she  will  develop  digestive  or  ovarian  troubles, 
and  with  this  in  mind  we  must  select  much  more  care- 
fully from  such  a  lot  of  hens  than  from  a  flock  that  has 
had  no  trouble  and  has  been  steadily  productive,  and 
always  in  dealing  with  an  individual  of  such  history 
must  consider  that  its  expectation  of  continued  produc- 
tiveness, or  of  recovery  from  disease,  is  below  the  aver- 
age. In  deciding  upon  his  general  arrangements  for 
the  year,  the  poultry  keeper  who  has  to  deal  with  a  flock 
like  this  can  estimate  that  he  will  have  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  yearling  hens  to  carry  over. 

In  selecting  from  a  flock  of  yearlings  that  have  been 
generally  in  good  condition,  free  from  disease,  and  fair 
to  good  egg  producers,  take  first  those  that  are  plainly 
in  good  health  and  condition,  bright  looking,  and  pre- 
sumed to  be  laying,  or  about  to  lay.  Hens  that  answer 
that  description  at  this  season  of  the  year  we  may  say 
quite  positively  that  it  will  pay  to  keep  over. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  every  such  hen  will 
be  profitable.  Every  hen  of  a  small  lot  may  be,  but  the 
rule  is  that  as  hens  advance  in  age  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  them  develop  disorders  or  from  various  rea- 
sons become  unprofitable.  What  we  say  of  this  selected 
lot  of  yearling  hens  is  that  being  at  this  season  in  fine 
condition,  these  hens  may  be  reserved  and  given  regular 
care  with  every  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves,  and  their  further  culling 
need  not  concern  the  poultryman  for  some  time. 

Having  taken  out  the  best  hens,"  take  now  the  worst 
ones  —  the  liens  that  are  noticeably  inferior  in  size  and 
appearance.  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  plainer  by  telling 
how  I  go  about  it  myself. 

When  putting  pullets  into  winter  quarters  in  the  fall, 
as  long  as  I  have  room  for  them  1  do  not  reject  slightly 
undersi/.ed  or  those  that  lack  typical  shape,  provided 
they  seem  vigorous  and  healthy.  My  experience  has 
been  that,  while  not  equal  to  well  grown  and  well  built 
pullets  for  continued  egg  production,  these  inferior  pul- 
lets are  generally  profitable  as  layer.s  through  their  first 
winter  and  spring  laying  period.  After  that  I  find  them, 
as  a  rule,  less  satisfactory,  and  except  in  case  I  reserve 
some  for  further  tests,  all  such  yearling  hens  go  to  the 
hen  cart  in  the  first  general  cleanup  in  .June  or  early 
.luly.  When  I  was  handling  poultry  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  peddling  out  my  product,  we  were  killing  off  old 
stock  as  customers  wanted  it  every  week  in  the  year,  yet 
always  as  the  young  chicks  came  up  and  needed  the 
room,  we  found  it  necessary  to  go  over  the  whole  stock 
carefully  and  dispose  of  many  of  the  least  promising 
yearlings. 

These  poorest  hens  are  destined  to  go  to  the  hen  cart 
aa  soon  as  in  marketable  condition,  whether  they  begin 
to  lay  or  not. 

We  have  left  now  some  hens  about  which  we  are 
■mcertain.  They  do  not  seem  to  belong  positively  with 
either  of  the  other  classes.  Most  of  them  are  good  hens 
in  poor  condition.    That  being  the  case,  the  points  for 


it,  then  have  to  stop,  and  will  either  not  lay  or  lay  only 
occasionally  until  restored  to  good  condition. 

My  hens  are  at  all  times  full  fed  and  with  sufficient 
variety,  yet  I  always  find  a  considerable  number  of 
them  that  thus  lay  themselves  out  of  condition.  The 
lot  of  hens  comprising  this  class,  if  put  by  themselves 
as  I  put  them  now,  generally  give  for  awhile  a  very 
small  egg  yield,  though  if  one  has  been  very  rigid  in 
selection  of  his  first  class  hens,  he  will  have  left  for  this 
some  that  are  laying,  but  not  in  good  condition,  and 
only  more  attractive  than  the  others  which  go  into  the 
intermediate  class  because  the  comb  is  bright.    If  these 


With  regard  to  these  last,  and  also  to  hens  in  Lot  3,  if 
they  do  not  flesh  up  readily,  though  apparently  healthy, 
sell  them  as  they  are  for  what  they  will  bring.  Don't 
try  to  fatten  them  regardless  of  time  or  cost.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  such  hens  have  weak  digestion  or  some 
minor  disorder  that  prevents  getting  them  in  good  flesh, 
and  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  force  them,  pronounced 
disease  may  develop  and  make  them  a  total  loss.  There 
is  a  market  for  poor  fowls,  but  not  for  sick  ones. 

We  will  refer  again  to  points  in  the  handling  of  these 
lots  of  fowls  after  the  general  statement  of  the  method 
of  caring  for  fowls  in  summer. 

The  Season  and  the  Systems 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  many  poultry- 
men  who  get  fair  to  good  egg  yields  in  winter  and  spring 
do  not  do  so  well  in  summer.  There  may  be  other 
special  reasons  for  this  in  special  cases,  but  I  think  the 
prime  reason  is  to  be  found  in  that  the  hens  are  kept 
under  conditions  that  were  made  for  winter  and  cannot 
be  properly  adapted  to  summer  poultry  keeping. 

Ventilation  in  the  Poultry  House 

Many  poultry  houses  are  so  constructed  that  they  can- 
not be  thoroughly  ventilated,  ^lany  that  might  be  well 
ventilated  by  leaving  all  doors  and  windows  open  day 
and  night  are  but  partly  opened  in  the  day  time,  and 
almost  closed  at  night.  Houses  with  the  roosts  next  low 
rear  walls,  and  houses  with  deep  narrow  pens  give  very 
unsatisfactory  conditions  on  hot  sultry  nights.  In  cool 
summers  hens  may  do  fairly  well  in  such  houses,  but  in 
hot  seasons  the  lack  of  air  in  such  ([uarters  is  very 
debilitating.  ■  A  summer  poultry  house  should  be  airy 
day  and  night;  it  must  be  so  if  the  fowls  are  to  do  well 
and  keep  well  in  it.  The  Rhode  Island  colony  poultry 
farmers  block  their  houses  up  several  inches  from  the 
ground  in  summer,  admitting  fresh  air  all  around.  If 
thorough  ventilation  cannot  be  obtained  any  other  way, 
make  openings  in  the  rear  wall  of  the  house  near  the 
roof,  with  a  slide  or  hinged  cover  that  can  be  closed 
when  rain  or  wind  would  beat  in.  There  is,  however, 
little  danger  of  bad  efiects  from  such  causes  if  the  open- 
ing is  protected  by  the  eaves  of  the  house ;  and  there  are 
few  times  in  summer  when  one  need  fear  lest  fowls  suflier 
from  drafts  through  such  openings. 


Where  the  Chicks  Have  Good  Range  and  Shade 


laying  hens  go  as  they  should  into  this  intermediate  lot 
we  are  likely  to  have  from  it  at  the  start  alow  but  steady 
egg  yield. 

The  hens  are  now  divided  into  three  lots,  i.  e. : 
Lot  1. — Good  hem  in  good  condilion. 
Lot  2.  —  Good  hens  in  poor  conditvm,  and  hens  about 

which  the  keijier  feels  Jinrcrtain. 
Lot  .1. — Poor  hens  and  those  v;hicfi  for  ^olher  reasons  it 
v<  not  desirable  to  krep. 
Under  this  last  specification  include  scaly  legged  hens, 
no  matter  how  good  in  other  respects.  t 
Lot  I  is  to  be  kept  over,  and  is  to  have  the  regular 
summer  care  to  be  described. 

Lot  2  is  to  have  special  care  and  feeding  to  bring  as 
many  as  may  be  into  good  condition,  then  be  sorted  out 
again,  those  which  respond  ijuickly  to  good  care  being 
transferred  to  Lot  1,  or  given  the  same  care  where  they 
are,  while  those  that  do  not  get  into  condition  with 
reasonable  promptitude  are  to  be  marketed. 


Yards  and  Range 

Fowls  keep  in  best  condition  in  summer  if  they  have 
good  grassy  range,  with  both  sun  and  shade  as  they  may 
want  to  take  them. 

They  can,  as  a  rule,  be  made  more  productive  if  con- 
fined to  yards  where  the  sup)ily  of  green  food  does  not 
exceed  their  actual  needs,  and  fed  well  on  a  ration  dif- 
fering but  little  from  that  given  during  cool  weather. 

The  most  productive  fowl,  however,  is  not  always  the 
most  profitable  fowl.  The  item  of  labor  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  more  yard  room  fowls  are  given  the  less 
close  attention  to  their  wants  is  necessary.  No  rule  to 
govern  the  adjustment  of  labor  to  production  can  be 
given.    It  must  vary  under  difl'erent  circumstances. 

If  a  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  take  care  of  his  fowls, 
or  lias  ample  time  to  give  them  all  the  care  required 
under  intensive  methods,  his  best  policy  is  to  get  the 
largest  possible  product  from  his  hens. 
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An  Ideal  Place  for  Breeding  Ducks  in  Summer 


If,  in  the  use  of  intensive  methods,  he  gives  time  to 
poultry  that  otherwise  would  be  devoted  to  other  profit- 
able work,  he  must  decide  just  what  division  of  his  time 
will  pay  him  best.  Such  decision  requires  some  experi- 
snce  and  some  experiment  in  adjusting  methods  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  essential  thing  in  the  early  stages  of 
jne's  work  with  poultry  is  to  understand  the  need  and 
idvantage  of  striking  the  right  balance  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  time  to  difl'erent  kinds  of  work,  and  direct  one's 
•ff'ort  to  the  gradual  solution  of  the  problem. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that, 
though  by  confinement  and  high  feeding,  hens  may,  as 
i  rule,  be  made  more  productive  than  when  given  more 
liberty  and  lighter  diet,  the  process  wears  them  out 
[aster,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  force  in  this  way  hens 
that  are  to  be  used  the  next  season  for  breedintr  pur- 
poses, or  indeed  hens  that  are  wanted  to  lay  during  the 
mcceeding  winter  and  spring.  High  feeding  through 
jumnier  should  be  carried  to  the  limit  only  with  hens 
that  are  destined  to  be  sold  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  lay 
prolitably.  With  those  we  want  to  produce  longer  we 
must  be  more  moderate,  and  must  modify  the  diet,  even 
it  cost  of  reduction  in  the  egg  yield,  during  extreme  hot 
weather. 

The  Effects  of  Change 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  a  change  of 
quarters  or  a  change  from  one  system  to  a  (juite  different 
)ne,  with  perhaps  changes  in  diet  or  method  of  feeding 
irith  the  changing  conditions,  w'ill  at  the  same  time 
better  the  condition  and  the  egg  yield  of  fowls. 

Again  and  again  poultrymen  have  taken  breeding 
liens  after  months  of  heavy  laying  in  confinement,  put 


/ 


them  on  range  to  recuperate,  not  caring  whether  the 
hens  laid  or  not,  and  found  that  after  a  little  rest  they 
began  to  lay,  and  laid  well  for  a  long  time,  when,  if  left 
in  their  old  quarters  they  would  probably  have  done 
nothing,  (iood  laying  under  such  conditions  does  not 
seem  to  take  as  much  out  of  the  fowls  as  the  same  pro- 
duction in  confinement.  Such  a  change  ia  not  a  sure 
way  of  making  hens  lay  in  summer,  but  it  seems  to  do 
80  often  enough  to  make  it  worth  a  trial  when  other 
methods  fail. 

Summer  Feeding 

Except  for  extremely  hot  periods  or  conditions  which 
give  hot  effects  continuously — as  small  yards  and  badly 
ventilated  houses  —  the  general  summer  and  winter 
rations  for  laying  stock  may  be  virtually  the  same. 

I 'sing  such  rations  as  are  used  for  moderate  winter 
weather,  increase  the  corn  meal  and  corn  in  them  for 
extreme  cold  winter  weather,  and  for  summer  reduce 
the  corn  meal  and  (especially)  the  corn  in  warmest 
weather. 

Qreen  Food 

Ordinarily  fowls  may  be  allowed  all  the  green  food 
they  will  eat,  both  winter  and  .summer.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  the  weather  is  extremely  hot  they  will, 
if  liberally  supplied  with  green  food,  fill  up  on  it  and 
take  too  little  grain  to  .sustain  egg  production  at  their 
asual  mark.  If  egg  jjroduction  is  to  be  maintained,  if 
possible  it  is  best  at  such  times  to  feed  green  food  only 
after  the  fowls  have  been  fed  on  grain. 

Again,  fowls  on  a  range  well  supplied  with  grass  and 
insects  are  apt  to  get  in  the  habit  of  foraging  early, 
maintaining  themselves  on  insects  and  grass,  and  lay 
very  little.  The  best  way  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to  keep 
the  hens  up  until  they  have  had  one  good  feed  of  grain. 
If  practicable  the  end  sought  may  be  gained  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  fowls  on  the  range,  thus  making  the 
supply  of  food  each  secures  by  foraging  enough  less  than 
a  comfortable  sufficiency  to  keep  it  ready  to  take  ajfair 
ration  of  grain  once  or  twice  a  day. 


Animal  Food 

A  range  must  be  very  good  indeed  to  furnish  «all  the 
animal  food  they  need  to  what  fowls  can  get  all  the  green 
food  they  need  on  it.  Hence,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
it  is  more  necessary  to  supplement  the  animal  food  of 
hens  on  range  than  to  provide  special  supplies  of  green 
food,  and  I  think  hens  on  range  in  summer  will  stand 
even  heavier  feeding  of  concentrated,  prepared  meat 
foods  than  when  confined  in  winter.  For  hens  that  are 
closely  confined  it  is  safer  to  reduce  the  proportions  of 
prepared  animal  food,  and  if  it  is  desired,  to  feed  meat 
heavily,  feed  at  least  a  part  of  fresh  meat  or  green  cut 


bone,  which  contain  large  percentages  of  water.  In 
feeding  concentrated  animal  foods  at  this  season,  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  quality  of  the  articles 
used.  Anything  of  this  kind  that  is  not  sountl,  sweet, 
and  goo<l  will  produce  bad  effects  more  quickly  in  hot 
weather  than  at  any  other  time. 

Manner  and  Times  of  Feeding 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  dry  feeding  for  winter,  and 
close  confinement,  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  hens  on 
range  in  summer  it  is  a  method  econoiiiical  of  time, 
and  saving  the  poultryman  from  the  necessity  of  giving 
close  attention  to  every  feeding,  for  when  grain  for  a 
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day,  or  two  if  need  be,  can  be  broadcasted  over  a  range 
where  it  scatters  enougli  to  give  the  fowls  all  the  needed 
exercise  in  getting  it,  the  task  of  feeding  becomes  light. 

In  more  restricted  quarters  the  amount  which  may  be 
thrown  out  at  one  time  is  smaller,  and  when  we  get 
down  to  small  yards,  times  and  ways  of  feeding  difier 
from  the  winter  practice  only  in  that  the  days  being 
long  it  is  much  easier  to  make  a  -satisfactory  adjustment 
of  the  regular  meals. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  winter  feeding  is  to  give 
the  fowls  in  those  shortest  days  enough  for  their  own 
maintenance  and  good  egg  protluction,  and  yet  not  over- 
work the  digestive  organs.  In  summer,  with  it  possible 
to  feed  in  the  morning  several  hours  earlier,  and  in  the 
evening  several  hours  later,  there  is  time  for  three  full 
meals,  and  rests  for  the  digestive  system  between  them. 
That  is  why  fowls  often  eat  more  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  why  when  they  do  they  stand  heavy  work 
better. 

Perhaps  the  poultry  keeper  doe.s  not  want  to  get  up 
early  enough  in  the  morning  to  give  his  fowls  an  early 
breakfast.  If  eo,  he  should  see  that  they  have  some- 
thing left  over  from  the  night  feed  to  give  them  an  in- 
ducement to  be  busy  until  he  is  ready  to  give  them  their 
breakfast.  In  very  hot  weather  —  indeed  at  all  times 
in  summer,  but  especially  in  very  hot  weather  —  the 
owls  should  get  out  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  so  that  they 
may  have  opportunity  to  feed  and  exercise  while  it  is 
cool  and  comfortable.  When  the  heat  is  great  they  will 
keep  still  and  go  without  food  rather  than  make  any 
effort  to  get  it,  and  when  they  do  this  we  see  the  same 
result  as  when  they  eat  too  liberally  of  green  food  to  the 
neglect  of  the  mqre  substantial  grain  diet  needed  to  sus- 
tain egg  production.  As  my  poultry  houses  are  never 
close<l,  the  hens  get  out  as  soon  as  it  is  light.  AVhere 
houses  must  be  closed  for  safety,  the  poultry  keeper 
should  be  about  early  and  let  the  hens  out.  If  he  isn't 
willing  to  do  that  I  should  not  expect  to  find  him  en- 
thusiastic over  summer  eggs. 

The  comment  just  made  suggests  a  word  in  regard  to 
attention  to  fowls  in  summer.  There  is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  many  instances  of  poor  summer  laying 
are  due  to  lack  of  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  hens. 
Too  often  the  poultryman's  interests  at  this  season  are 
centered  on  the  coming  generation  of  chicks  to  the 
neglect  of  the  old  fowls.  When  this  is  the  case  there  is 
generally  mismanagement  somewhere.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  not  room  to  carry  both.  In  that  case  the  stock 
should  be  reduced  to  what  he  has  facilities  to  handle  to 
good  advantage.  There  is  never  a  gain,  and  nearly 
always  a  loss,  in  overstocking  a  poultry  plant. 

Special  Feeding 

Let  us  take  up  now  the  special  feeding  of  such  hens  as 
we  have  designated  as  Lot  2  and  Lot  3. 

Lot  2  contains  hens  which  are  probably  to  be  kept 
over,  and  therefore  should  be  given  care  and  feeding  that 
would  build  up  the  general  condition  of  the  hens,  as 
well  as  cause  them  to  put  on  flesh.  So  while  being  in 
all  other  respects  treated  like  the  hens  in  I>ot  1,  they 
should  be  fed  heavily  as  long  as  the  appetite  seems  good. 
(Jivethem  a  good  rich  mash,  and  enough  of  it  so  that 
they  will  leave  a  little  over,  which  within  an  hour  or  so 
they  will  come  back  and  clean  up.  Have  grain  where 
they  can  get  it  by  foraging  or  scratching  at  any  time 
through  the  day.  Then,  just  before  dark,  give  grain  in 
troughs,  or  what  mash  they  will  eat  up  quickly.  If  a 
second  mash  is  used  at  night,  do  not  continue  it  too 
long,  or  it  may  produce  indigestion.  If  fowls  show  any 
tendency  to  looseness  of  the  bowels,  give  more  grain  and 
less  mash,  or  use  a  dry  mash. 

From  ten  days  to  three  weeks  of  such  feeding  should 
show  quite  clearly  what  most  of  the  hens  are  going  to 
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do.  Some  will  begin  to  lay  as  soon  as  in  good  con- 
dition. Others  will  grow  fat  very  fast.  Some  may 
neither  fatten  nor  lay. 

Put  those  that  lay  on  the  general  ration,  still  feeding 
well,  but  with  more  caution. 

Sell  those  that  fatten  instead  of  beginning  to  lay. 
Sometimes  poultry  keepers  try  to  make  such  hens  lay  by 
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thirtning  them  down  again,  the  assumption  being  that 
they  do  not  lay  because  they  are  too  fat.  Usually  it  is 
the  other  way:  They  fatten  because  the  reproductive 
organs  are  for  some  reason  or  other  dormant. 

The  bens  that  do  not  fatten  or  lay  should  be  marketed 
if  on  close  inspection  no  reason  is  discovered  for  suppos- 
ing them  not  fit  for  food.  If  one  feels  in  any  doubt 
about  that,  and  has  such  scruples  as  he  ought  to  have 
about  selling  diseased  poultry,  he  can  dress  and  draw 
the  fowls,  and  market  only  those  in  which  he  finds  the 
organs  normal.  Sometimes  there  .is  digestive  weakness 
without  disease.  It  might  be  overcome,  and  the  fowl 
put  in  good  condition  in  time,  but  it  is  not  profitable  to 
keep  and  feed  such  fowls,  for  quite  generally  they  con- 
sume as  much  food  as  the  others,  but  the  food  passes 
through  the  system  and  is  voided  without  much  having 
been  assimilated. 

To  Fatten  Fowls  in  Summer 

The  fowls  in  Lot  :!  are  to  be  sold  as  soon  as  market- 
able. Some  of  them  may  need  no  fattening  and  may,  if 
convenient,  be  disposed  of  at  once. 

To  fatten  the  others,  "shut  them  uj)  in  a  comfortable 
pen,  feed  once  a  day  a  mash  composed  of  e(iual  parts 
corn  meal  and  bran,  with  about  10%  of  the  combined 
bulk  of  the  meal  and  bran  red  dog,  or  white  middlings, 
or  low  grade  flour,  with  as  much  good  beef  scrap  or 
meat  meal  added  as  tiiey  will  eat  freely.  Keep  cracked 
corn  before  them  all  the  time,  (iive  a  little  green  food 
daily,  just  enough  for  a  relish.  See  that  they  are  well 
supplied  with  water.  Keep  them  ([uiet.  If  any  hens 
are  disposed  to  be  (juarrelsome,  remove  them  and  fatten 
by  themselves  in  small  coops. 

Sell  the  hens  as  soon  as  in  good  plump  condition. 
Don't  try  to  get  them  excessively  fat.  Our  market  does 
not  want  that  kind  of  poultry.  There  may,  as  in  Lot  2, 
be  a  few  hens  that  will  not  fatten;  dispose  of  them  the 
same  way. 

This  method  of  fattening  is  one  that  anyone  can  use 
anywhere  —  in  almost  any  season.  I  say  "  almost  any 
season,"  because  in  an  extremely  hot  season  it  is  some- 
times found  hard  or  impossible  to  fatten  fowls  this  way 
during  the  warmest  period.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  crate  fattening  would  accomplish  the  desired 
results  with  those  hens  at  such  times,  but  am  inclined 
to  think  it  would  not. 

As  a  rule,  it  does  not  pay  to  give  much  time  at  this 
season  to  the  hens  that  are  not  so  be  kept  over.  If 
they  cannot  be  put  in  good  marketable  condition 
quickly  sell  them  just  as  they  are. 

Molting 

Of  late  years  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  matter  of  regulating  the  molting  of  fowls. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  a  period  of  fasting  or  short 
feeding,  followed  by  a  period  of  very  heavj  feeding  of 
rich  foods,  would  cause  the  fowls  to  quit  laying,  drop 
the  old  feathers  quickly,  grow  the  new  coat  quickly,  and 
promptly  resume  laying.  This  theory  was,  I  believe, 
first  exploited  by  an  institute  lecturer,  who  was  also 
responsible  for  several  other  somewhat  sensational 
stories.  I  could  not  learn  from  him  that  the  hens  he 
claimed  to  have  made  molt  did  resume  laying  promptly. 


In  fact  he  appeared  not  able  to  produce  any  proof  of  real 
results,  though  he  maintained  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
controlling  the  molt.  Various  experiments  made  along 
this  line  liave  had  varying  results,  not  all  fowls  being 
affected  alike  by  the  treatment.  It  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished that  in  some  cases  a  molt  is  enforced,  but  not  that 
there  is  any  practical  advantage  in  doing  this.  Investi- 
gations, however,  have  not  been  general  enough  to  war- 
rant any  positive  general  conclusions,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  none  have  followed  the  hens  through  the  year 
following  the  enforced  molt.  As  the  case  stands,  1  (;ould 
not  advise  anyone  to  attempt  to  control  the  molt  in  this 
way  except  wiih  fowls  he  was  willing  to  experiment 
upon. 

The  Time  of  the  Normal  Molt  Varies. — Hens  Ijegin  to 
drop  some  feathers  in  June,  may  drop  many  in  July, 
and  from  that  time  on  till  winter  in  any  large  stock 
fowls  may  be  found  in  diU'erent  stages  of  molting.  If 
there  are  any  general  rules  that  could  be  laid  down  in 
regard  to  molting  I  have  never  discovered  them.  The 
greater  number  of  hens  will  be  "  in  full  molt,"  that  is, 
quite  bare  of  feathers  and  not  laying,  in  September  and 
Octoljpr,  though  often  hens  that  keep  on  laying  in  the 
fall  do  not  get  right  down  to  growing  the  new  plumage 
until  November. 

Rations  for  Molting  liens 

The  food  requirements  of  the  molting  hen  do  not  difl'er 
materially  from  those  of  the  laying  hen.  Some  author- 
ities prescribe  rations  rich  in  protein  and  low  in  fats,  as 
containing  in  better  proportion  the  elements  required 
for  feather  production. 

I  began  by  using  such  rations,  but  soon  discovered 
that  my  hens  molted  better,  growing  a  much  better  and 
glossier  coat  of  feathers  if  fed  a  ration  rich  in  fats. 
Experience  in  this  respect  has  been  the  same  with  hens 
molting  in  midsummer  and  those  molting  in  late  fall, 
exept   that  the  hens  molting  in  summer  molted  much 
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more  (juickly  and  often  laid  continuously  right  through 
the  molt. 

(ienerally  hens  do  not  all  molt  alike.  Some  molt 
(|uickly;  others  slow'ly.  It  is  a  good  plan,  whenever 
practicable,  to  keep  them  sorted  over,  and  have  all  hens 
in  one  pen  or  lot  very  nearly  in  the  same  condition. 

SHAPE,  CARRIAGE,  AND  POSE  IN  DUCKS 

MRS.  \V.  1'.  .MASTE.X,  who  contributes  notes  on 
waterfowl  to  the  AviericarJ  Fancier  and  Stock- 
Keeper  says:  "  We  notice  that  some  poultry 
books  and  poultry  magazines  make  the  statement  that 
Pekin  and  Aylesbury  ducks  are  very  similar  in  forui. 
This  is  a  mistake,  as  these  two  varieties  are  no  more 
alike  in  shape  than  a  Leghorn  and  a  AVyandotte.  The 
Aylesburys  are  more  like  the  Kouens  in  shape  —  they 
have  deep  keel  and  horizontal  carriage,  while  the  Pekins 
do  not  have  a  horizontal  carriage,  but  are  more  upright. 
The  Aylesburys  have  dead  white  plumage  and  flesh 
colored  bills,  while  the  Pekins  have  a  creamy  white 
plumage  and  have  yellow  and  orange  colored  bills.  We 
have  never  seen  many  very  good  shaped  Aylesijurys  that 
were  l)re<i  in  this  country." 

It  is  Mrs.  Maalen  tiiat  is  mistaken  about  the  similarity 
of  shape  of  tliese  hreeils  of  ducks.  Her  error  is  appar- 
ently due  to  failure  to  di8(;riminate  ix'tween  shape  and 
carriage  and  pose,  and  to  over-emphasis  of  the  distinc- 
tion the  Standard  tries  to  make  for  the  purpo.se  of  main- 
taining (theoretically  and  in  the  shows)  some  "  breed  " 
diflerences.  The  Standard  itself  has  recognized  the 
similarity  in  shape,  not  only  between  these  breeds  but  it 
includes  others.  Thus  the  preliminary  description  of 
ducks  in  the  HUO  edition  of  the  Standard  says :  "The 
male  and  female  I'ekin,  Aylesbury,  Ilouen,  and  Cayuga 
ducks  should  be  large,  long  and  broad  in  body,  full  in 
breast,  with  deep,  well-set  keels,  and  all  sections  finely 


rounded,  giving  them  a  finished,  plump  appearance." 

When  it  comes  to  the  breed  descriptions,  diflerences 
in  the  carriage  of  the  body  are  indicated,  the  Pekin  be- 
ing "elevated  in  front,  sloping  downward  toward  rear," 
and  the  others,  "nearly  horizontal,"  but  whether  higher 
in  front  or  rear  not  stated.  Nor  does  the  old  Standard 
description  give  any  indication  of  how  much  the  front 
of  the  body  of  the  Pekin  should  be  elevated.  The 
ideal  (?)  illustrations  in  that  edition  show  the  birds 
standing  w'ith  the  boily  at  an  angle  of  about  4.i°  with 
the  ground.  For  most  ducks  this  is  an  unnaturally  hijjh 
elevation,  but  ducks  of  any  of  the  large  breeds,  unleee 
extremely  heavy,  can  be  poseil  in  that  attitude  in  aa 
exhibition  coop  or  before  a  camera. 

The  hahiliKil  carriage  of  the  body  is  much  the  same  in 
the  majority  of  specimens  in  all  flocks  of  large  ducks 
that  I  have  seen,  regardless  of  breed.  Large,  heavy 
birds  cannot  maintain  constantly  the  attitude  indicated 
in  the  Standard  illustrations  of  Pekins,  but  carry  the 
body  most  of  the  time  nearly  horizontal.  I  have  had 
Pekin  ducks  that  were  better  than  Aylesburys  for  shape 
and  carriage  than  any  of  the  latter  breed  that  I  have 
seen  in  this  country. 

WHY  FARM-POULTRY  DOES  NOT  GUARAN- 
TEE ADVERTISERS 

OCCASIONALLY  some  reader  of  this  paper  who  has 
a  difJerence  with  an  advertiser  over  a  business 
transaction  wants  to  know  why  it  is  that  we  do 
not  guarantee  our  advertisers  as  various  other  poultry 
and  agricultural  papers  do.  There  has  never  yet  Ijeen  a 
case  of  this  kind,  however,  in  which  the  form  of  guaran- 
tee given  by  those  papers  would  have  been  of  any  service 
to  the  person  complaining  to  us. 

Semi-occasionally  a  prospective  subscriber  who  has 
asked  for  a  sample  and  compares  it  with  some  others, 
writes  to  tell  us  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  take  F.-P. 
in  preference  to  others  if  it  guaranteed  its  advertisers. 
To  such  we  have  always  replied  that  we  do  consider  that 
if  a  paper  exercises  due  care  in  regard  to  the  advertis- 
ing it  selects,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  sub- 
scribers adequate  protection,  and  that  on  general  prin- 
ciples we  think  that  it  is  not  sound  business  policy  for 
one  person  to  guarantee  the  dealing  of  another. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  have  ever  stated  the  ca.se  as 
clearly  and  forcibly,  however,  as  we  find  it  stated  in  an 
editorial  discussion  in  a  paper  which  makes  a  specialty 
t)f  "guaranteeing"  its  display  advertisers.    Here  it  is: 

"Unless  an  advertisement  —  a  business  announce- 
ment soliciting  orders — is  subject  to  in(|uiry  and  well 
meaning  criticism,  regarding  its  statements  or  claims, 
it  ought  not  to  be  published  in  any  i)eriodical  that 
depends  largely  on  popular  ^subscription  for  8U]>port. 
That  fact  we  believe  to  be  self-evident  and  fundamental. 
Put  in  force  it  will  carry  its  own  jjrotection  for  honest 
business  methods.  It  not  otdy  will  safeguard  the  rights 
of  the  sul)scriber,  but  also  will  Ijenelit  greatly  the  square- 
dealing  honorable  advertiser." 

The  usual  form  of  guarantee  of  advertisers  is  not  such 
a  guarantee  as  the  great  majority  of  readers  suppose 
( until  the  occasion  arises  to  call  on  the  publisher  to 
make  good)  that  it  is.  The  reader  usually  supposes  that 
"guarantees  its  advertisers"  undertakes  to  protect  the 
subscriber  from  loss  oi  any  kind,  for  any  reaaon,  in 
dealing  with  any  advertiser  in  that  paper. 
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On  the  contrary,  (as  the  reader  finds  out  when  he 
invokes  the  protection  of  su(-h  a  guarantee),  it  applies 
only  to  display  advertisements,  and  does  not  api>ly  to 
them  except  where  a  dcjwnright  swindler  succeeds  in 
getting  by  the  publishers'  ])recautions  to  keep  such  oat. 

But  the  downright  swindler  is  a  rare  and  compara- 
tively harmless  phenomenon  in  jjoultry  culture.  The 
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I  downright  swindler,  once  lie  has  manifested  his  propen- 
sities, is  a  comparatively  easy  problem  for  those  who 
want  to  do  what  they  can  to  keep  poultry  business  on 
the  8i|uare. 

For  several  years,  a  little  while  back,  the  poultry 
press  was  racked  with  pains  over  the  troubles  of  itself 
and  patrons  with  a  certain  Iloudan  breeder  who  was 
barred  from  the  columns  of  this  jjaper  (whi(;h  does  not 
guarantee  its  advertisers)  long  before  he  was  dropped 
by  any  paper  that  guarantees  its  advertisers.  The  poul 
try  press  generally  was  giving  free  reatling  notices  <iil  lib. 
to  a  certain  liliode  Island  lied  breeder  for  years,  when 
!"  P.  would  not  give  him  su(;h  notices,  and  when  he 

line  "  under  a  cloud  "  all  the  other  papers  turned  and 
rended  him,  and  K.-I'.,  which  bad  never  taken  a  dollar 
•of  his  money,  was  the  only  one  to  say  the  things  that 
couki  fair'y  be  said  in  his  defense.  Then — mark  this, 
(jentle  reader  —  the  afore.said  reprobate  who  was  being 
cuHsed  by  every  other  poultry  paper,  and  whose  adver- 
tising we  had  declined  to  take  wlien  others  were  falling 
over  themselves  to  get  it,  jiaid  for  this  paper  at  tiie 
regular  and  full  8ubs(!ription  price,  year  after  year, 
be(^au8e  it  was  the  one  poultry  i)aper  that  he  could  not 
"buy"  when  fortune  favored  him,  and  that  was  fair 
when  foftune  frowned  on  him. 

Our  views  on  this  matter  may  be  all  wrong,  but  we 
(•(insider  that  if  we  know  an  advertiser  is  sipiare,  there 

no  occasion  for  us  to  guarantee  him,  and  if  we  are 
iKjt  reasonably  sure  that  he  will  deal  fairly  with  our 
readers  we  ought  not  to  take  his  adxertising. 

FEATURING  GOVERNMENT  WORK  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  POULTRY  PRESS 

IN  .lANl  AKV,  liilL',  Kai;m-1V)i  i.Tiiv  inaugurated  a  de- 
partment of  "  Ivlucation,  I'.xperiment,  and  Investi- 
gation,"' which  we  descrii)e(l  in  the  department  head- 
ing as  "  designed  to  keep  poultrymen  informed  of  what 
is  being  done  in  educational,  experimental  and  research 
poultry  work." 

We  ran  this  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  as  a  depart- 
ment in  whi(th  matter  of  interest  in  this  line  would  be 
presented  in  apptopriate  form  without  comment.  When 
there  seemed  occasion  to  comment  on  anything  pub- 
lished here  we  took  it  up  in  another  part  of  the  paper. 

We  refer  to  it  now  because  the  Amcrimii  Poultry 
World,  having  just  introduced  a  department  of  "Gov- 
ernment Work  for  Poultry,"  publishes  among  a  num- 
ber of  other  letters  from  men  in  tliis  line  of  work  one 
from  W.  A.  Brown,  now  in  poultry  work  for  the  Can- 
adian (lOverument,  stating  that  he  suggested  such  a 
poultry  department  "  to  one  of  the  poultry  journals  in 
the  Xew  Kiighind  States"  some  years  ago  when  at  the 
.Maine  Agricultural  C-ollege,  and  "  was  advised  to  the 
elli'ct  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  the  publication 
facilities  now  enjoyed  by  college  poultry  departments 
and  experiment  stations  were  sullicient  to  bring  the 
work  accomplished  by  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.    I  am  well  pleased,  therefore,  that  without  sug- 
■  -lion  or  solicitation  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
ernment  poultry  work,  the  American  PuiiUry  Wm-ld 
lias  the  foresight  to  take  this  matter  up." 
Of  cour.se  .Mr.  Hrown  may  not  refer  to  l'"Ai«r-Por[,rKY, 
■  \  we  do  not  recall  that  any  suggestion  from  anyone  in 
ernment  work  was  responsible  for  our  making  such 
Icpartment  as  we  did;  but  the  writer  is  under  the 
(■re-ssion  that  at  one  time  Mr.  Brown  did  suggest  to 
11  a  department  on  lines  which  the  A.  P.  W.  plans, 
'  irrying  the  scope  of  its  department  beyond  that  we 
made.    As  the  editor  of  that  paper  puts  it,  he  is  "in 
li'ipes  that  within  reasonable  limits  the  many  capable 
workers  in  the  poultry  lield  at  public  or  government 
•'xpense  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  use 
A)i)eririiii  I'onltri/  World  as  a  sort  of  '  moutlipiece ' 
liy  means  of  which  they  can  reach  one  another,  their 
iiiany  students,  especially  past  students,  and  also  a  large 
dy  of  the  interested  public." 

The  great  objection  to  any  proposition  of  that  kind  is 
tliat  it  is  neither  in  itself  appropriate  for  persons  in 
public  service  in  this  line  to  use  one  paper  in  jireference 
to  others  as  their  organ,  nor  is  it  expedient  on  their  own 
account  for  them  to  do  so. 

As  far  as  communication  among  themselves  goes,  they 
have  established  their  own  journal  for  that  pnrpo.se.  As 
far  as  communication  with  students,  past  students,  and 
the  public  is  concerned,  the  proper  method  is  through 
distribution  of  the  literature  of  the  various  institutions 
and  departments  to  all  journals  interesteii  in  it  leaving 
it  to  each  to  publish  as  much  or  as  little  as  it  sees  fit. 

That  is  the  method  now  generally  in  vogue.  We 
have  had  a  very  few  cases  of  a  peeved  official  withhold- 
ing literature  from  this  paper,  but  these  are  rare 
exceptions. 
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We  discontinued  our  department  of  government  poul- 
try work  as  a  depart nirnl  and  went  back  to  our  practice 
of  former  years  of  taking  up  the  bulletins,  etc.,  that 
seemed  most  worth  while,  and  treating  each  inde- 
l)endeutly  becau.se  a  large  proportion  of  the  literature  of 
this  (tlass  is  of  no  special  interest,  being  simply  common 
material  prepared  for  local  distribution. 

THE  POULTRY  PRESS  AND  THE  SPECIALTY 
CLUBS 

THIS  is  a  delicale  subject.  Specialty  clubs,  as  a  rule, 
include  amous  their  most  active  members  the 
nmst  ))rominent  breeders  and  best  advertisers  of 
the  variety  eu(;h  represents.    There  is  a  po|)ular  idea 
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that  the  specialty  club  is  a  very  potent  factor  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  a  variety. 

The  truth,  as  discovered  by  the  history  of  specialty 
clubs,  is  that  such  clubs,  as  they  have  been  conducted, 
have  hurt  varieties  as  often  as  they  have,  helped  them. 
Years  of  trouble  in  the  American  Black  Minorca  Club 
did  far  more  to  crowd  that  variety  into  the  background 
than  the  superior  adaptability  of  the  W|iite  Leghorn. 
White  Wyandotte  interests  suffered  far  more  from  the 
dissensions  associated  with  the  Hallock-Rankin  episode 
than  from  anything  else  to  which  a  lack  of  interest  in 
this  sterling  variety  has  been  attributed.  Too  large  a 
proposition  of  men  who  have  served  as  secretaries  of 
specialty  clubs  drop  somewhat  out  of  sight  in  poultry 
circles  after  their  successors  take  otiice.    I'-ven  when 
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such  a  secretary  is  under  no  sort  of  suspicion  when  he 
withdraws,  or  after,  the  conditions  of  his  secretaryship. 
To  illustrate:  Some  years  ago  a  man  who  had  been  a 
very  good  advertiser  in  this  paper  principally,  but  using 
several  others,  had  built  up  a  very  satisfac^tory  business, 
was' elected  secretary  of  a  specialty  club.  Before  the 
end  of  a  year  he  discontinued  all  poultry  journal  adver- 
tising because,  as  secretary  of  the  club,  he  could  sell  all 
he  had  to  sell  to  its  members.  But  w'hen  his  term  of 
otiice  ended  and  be  went  ba(-k  to  the  poultry  papers 
after  being  out  for  a  season,  returns  from  his  advertising 
were  (naturally)  not  as  good  as  before.  Others  had 
secured  the  trade  he  formerly  reached  through  the  poul- 
try papers.   He  advertised  for  a  while  and  then  dropped 
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out,  and  I  do  not  suppose  is  even  remembered  now  ex 
cept  by  a  few  of  the  older  breeders  of  his  variety. 

If  I  were  dependent  upon  profits  from  any  particular 
variety  for  my  income,  and  wanted  to  cripple  my  most 
troublesome  competitor,  I  would  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  make  him  secretary  of  the  club  for  the  variety  in 
which  we  were  both  interested.  This  would  give  him  a 
lead  temporarily,  but  in  the  end  I  would  have  "put  one 
over"  on  him  most  effectively.  "They  never  come 
back." 

The  poultry  press  has  treated  si)ecialty  clubs  as  it  has 
all  other  organizations  or  movements  for  the  advance- 
ment of  poultry  interests — giving  them  all  the  publicity 
that  they  desired  without  considering  how  this  afi'ected 
the  interests  of  the  poultry  papers  and  their  patrons. 

It  is  a  facrt,  (sad  to  say,  but  none  the  less  a  fact),  that 
most  poultry  papers  will  print  about  everything  that  is 
sent  to  them  with  a  request  that  they  publish  it.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  other  class  of  papers  that  does 
this.  All  the  rest  look  out  for  No.  1,  and  exact  pay  for 
everything  in  the  line  of  advertising. 

But  when  the  sei-retary  or  president  (as  the  case  may 
be,  usually  the  secretary)  sends  to  a  poultry  paper  a 
club  catalogue  aud  a  carefully  ])repared  notice  announc- 
ing the  issue  of  said  (catalogue;  usually  announcing  that 
it  will  be  mailed  free  —  or  for  stamps  to  cover  postage  — 
to  all  who  apply  for  it;  and  also  inviting  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  variety  to  join  the  club  —  paying  his 
dollar  or  two  dollars,  as  the  case  may  be  —  and  so  be 
eligible  to  compete  for  club  specials  —  cups,  ribbons, 
etc.,  at  various  poultry  shows;  the  poultry  journal  that 
does  this  does  so  to  its  own  detriment  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  advertisers  who  pay  for  space  in  its  columns. 
Advertisers  who  are  members  of  specialty  clubs  are 
usually  disposed  to  take  publicity  given  their  club  as  to 
their  advantage  —  as  no  doubt  it  is  in  a  measure,  as  are 
all  things  done  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  breed; 
but  for  all  that,  it  is  not  sound  policy  for  a  publisher  to 
give  free  advertising  to  the  club  and  the  club  catalogue 
which  competes  with  him  and  his  advertisers. 

LOST,  STRAYED,  SWIPED,  OR  DESTOYED 

ONE  highly  valuable  manuscript,  exact  title  forgot- 
ten, dealing  with  the  Barred  Hock  competition 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  and  matters  relating 
thereto. 

Said  article  was  written  by  the  editor  of  this  paper  last 
March,  and  was  designed  to  be  kept  in  a  properly  refrig- 
erated pigeon  bole  unld  he  could  decide  whether  it  was 
expedient  to  publish  it. 

Since  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  editor  of  the 
American  Poultry  World,  has  taken  the  position  that 
there  should  be  no  "forbidden  subjects"  in  poultry 
journalism,  but  that  every  "harmful  (^nditiin  in  the 
poultry  lield  of  the  I'nited  States  and  (Janada  should  be 
freely  told  about  and  frankly  discussed  or  considered  in 
the  poultry  press  of  the  two  countries,"  I  have  become 
"  almost  persuaded  "  that  it  has  been  a  serious  mistake 
for  me  to  refrain  from  writing  on  a  lot  of  situations,  or, 
writing  upon  them,  to  curb  the  natural  disposition  to 
tell  about  them  freely  and  frankly;  or,  having  written 
in  that  vein,  to  suppress  them,  usually  destroying  the 
manuscript. 

So  as  the  A.  P.  W.  has  been  for  several  months 
preaching  the  gospel  of  no  "  forbidden  subjects,"  I 
thought  that  I  would  take  that  Barred  Hock  article  out 
of  limbo  and  have  it  set  up  and  printed  without  reading 
it  over  myself  —  aud  note  results.  But,  lo  and  behold, 
when  I  went  to  the  place  where  I  thought  I  left  it  —  it 
had  disappeared,  nor  have  1  been  able  to  find  it  any- 
where else.  So,  though  I  have  no  definite  recollection 
of  destroying  it,  that  was  probably  its  fate.  I'm  sorry, 
becrause  if  it  is  to  be  the  new  style  in  journalism  to  cut 
loose  without  considering  damages,  this  article  would 
have  made  me  a  record  hard  to  beat,  and  though  I 
might  warm  it  over  with  memory,  the  result  would  fall 
too  far  short  of  the  original  to  suit  me — however  it 
might  appear  to  readers. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  I'm  not  sure  but  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  article  is  providential.  Kven  though  one 
may  profess  the  doctrine  that  there  should  be  no  for- 
bidden subjects  in  poultry  journalism,  he  usually  finds 
in  practice  that  there  are  many  "things  better  left  un- 
said." "All  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not 
expedient."  When  you  let  blaze  with  the  pen  you 
want  to  consider  what  else  may  be  in  range  beside  the 
thing  you  aim  at.  The  principal  troubles  of  the  poul- 
try world  today  are  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
writing  about  various  evils  in  it,  barely  scotch  those 
evils,  but  do  a  lot  of  damage  in  other  directions.  The 
poultry  press  is  full  of  this,  and  the  agricultural  and 
general  press  has  contributed  more  than  their  mites  to 
make  the  situation  worse. 
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Topics  of  the  Times 

Rule  17  Again 

THE  year  1015  seems  destined  to  be  memorable  in 
l)Oultry  history  for  the  number  of  measures  and 
projects  of  a  "reform"  character  inaugurated  or 
proposed  in  it. 

First  came  two  journals  declaring  a  new  (for  them) 
policy  in  regard  to  reading  notices.  Along  with  this 
went  a  carApaign  against  the  retouching  of  photographs 
of  fowls.  Then  arose  the  secret  Order  of  Alector  ordain- 
ing itself  to  purify  the  poultry  world  unbeknownst  to 
the  inhabitants  thereof. 

And  now  we  are  threatened  with  an  eflbrt  to  impose 
upon  us  either  the  late  unlamented  Rule  17,  or  some- 
thing worse.  Editor  Curtis,  in  the  American  Poultry 
World  for  June,  in  an  editorial  entitled,  "  Right  Time 
Now  to  Start  a  Much  Needed  lieform,"  declares  his  be- 
lief that  "  the  one  truly  inexcusable  practice  which  now 
discredits  many  of  our  important  poultry  shows  is  the 
use  of  judges  who  precede  and  follow  up  their  judging 
work  in  the  show  room  by  soliciting  advertising  or  art 
contracts  for  poultry  journals  they  own,  or  by  which 
they  are  employed." 

Thereupon  arises  Editor  DeLancey,  who  fathered  Rule 
17  of  the  A.  P.  A.  show  rules  which  prohibited  solicitor- 
judges  from  soliciting  advertising  at  shows  where  they 
judged,  and  goes  Editor  Curtis  several  better,  declaring 
this  "infernal  practice"  is  "  the  stigma  of  the  fancy" 
and  is  the  real  cause  of  all  depression  in  the  business. 
Mr.  Del-ancey  also  says  it  is  up  to  the  committee  that 
revised  the  constitution  and  to  the  coniniittee  that  re- 
vised the  show  rules  to  explain  why  P>ule  17  was  left  out. 

The  committee  on  constitution  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  show  rules.  The  committee  on  rules  was  absolutely 
free  to  admit  or  include  whatever  it  saw  fit  in  the  revised 
rules  it  reported  to  the  association.  The  report  of  the 
proceedings  gives  Mr.  Del^aiicey's  name  among  those 
present,  but  does  not  show  that  he  made  any  effort  at 
Chicago  to  have  Rule  17  restored.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Rule  17  was  passed  at  .Atlantic  (Jity  with  a  provision 
that  made  its  passage  a  farce,  and  Mr.  DeLancey's  un- 
bounded exultation  over  his  success  (?)  in  putting  it 
through  was  a  huge  joke.  Mr.  DeLancey's  excitement 
at  tliis  time  seems  to  be  due  to  a  feeling  that  ^Mr.  Curtis 
is  stealing  his  thunder. 

As  1  understand  Mr.  Curtis'  editorial,  bin  idea  is  not 
merely  to  prohibit  judges  from  soliciting  advertising, 
etc.,  where  they  judge,  but  altogether.  I  don't  under- 
stand that  he  proposes  to  do  this  by  a  rule  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association.  That  may  be  his  idea,  but  I 
do  not  find  it  so  stated,  and  his  appeal  is  made  directly 
to  the  managers  of  shows  as  the  persona  who  have  it  in 


their  power  to  prevent  what  abuses  there  may  be  along 
this  line.  This  they  can  do  without  a  rule  by  the  A.  P.  A. 

The  writer  does  not  think  the  "evil"  complained  of 
is  anything  like  as  bad  as  Mr.  Curtis  seems  to  think  it 
is.  Mr.  DeLancey's  view  seems  to  me  wild.  I  know  of 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  widespread  feel- 
ing among  poultrymen  about  this  matter.  I  have 
known  personally  of  only  a  very  few  cases  where  there 
was  real  ground  for  complaint  against  a  judge  for  his 
attitude  in  regard  to  soliciting  advertising  from  an  ex- 
hibitor in  a  class  that  he  judged.  The  people  who  are 
most  concerned  about  solicitor-judges  are  the  solicitors 
who  are  not  judges  and  the  judges  not  connected  with 
any  poultry  journal. 

"  Can "  the  Reform  Movements 

BESIDES  the  several  great  reform  movements  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  various  minor  re- 
forms have  been  proposed.    F^ach  one  of  them  is 
aimed  at  some  "  evil "  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  bringing  about  unfavorable  business 
conditions. 

Then  we  are  getting  an  unusual  number  of  articles 
treating  in  one  way  or  another  of  alleged  wrong  con- 
ditions in  poultry  culture,  and  suggesting  remedies  or 
provoking  further  discussion.  Most  of  these  matters 
are  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  editor  and 
space  writer  who  are  not  well  enough  informed  on  them 
to  see  them  in  the  full  light,  and  so  nearly  always  the 
net  result  of  what  they  write  is  to  excite  suspicion 
among  those  no  better  informed  than  themselves. 

Almost  invariably  writers  suggesting  reforms  greatly 
exaggerate  the  wrongs  they  want  corrected.  And  almost 
without  exception  such  writers  seem  either  not  to  know 
that  novices  who  read  what  they  say  will  magnify  the 
evils  many  times  over  again,  or  not  to  care  whether 
this  happens. 

The  most  necessary  reform  at  this  time  is  a  judicious 
letting  alone  of  subjects  the  writer,  editor,  or  contributor 
knows  only  superficially.  We  realize  that  so  obviously 
desirable  a  reform  would  cause  an  enormous  shrinkage 
in  the  volume  of  poultry  literature,  but  there  would 
still  be  enough  and  the  average  quality  would  be  greatly 
improved. 

Education  and  Advertising 

IN  THE  palmy  days  of  the  exploitation  of  "  systems  " 
of  poultry  keeping,  we  frequently  remarked  in  these 
colun^ns  that  while  we  could  not  indorse  this  move- 
ment except  in  a  most  qualified  way,  we  had  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  without  some  such  exaggerations, 
poultry  interests  were  not  developed  as  fast  relatively  as 
the  increase  in  population  and  increased  use  of  poultry 
products  required.  With  the  extension  of  educational 
work  in  poultry  culture  it  seems  to  us  to  be  plainer  every 
year  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  stimulating  and  de- 
veloping interest  in  poultry  culture,  educational  method 
and  conditions  fall  far  short  of  the  efiiciency  which  we 
supposed  that  they  would  have  (and  which  we  think 
most  people  attribute  to  them),  and  that  this  is  largely 
because  in  the  educational  work  the  giving  of  informa- 
tion and  instruction  is  not  accompanied  and  supple- 
mented by  advertising.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  through  bulletins  and  cir- 
culars and  to  a  less  degree  to  short  course,  extension, 
and  lecture  work. 

Without  attributing  perfection  to  this  method  of  im- 
parting information  we  may  say  that  as  far  as  giving 
essential  facts  as  to  common  operations  goes,  our  educa- 
tional agencies  are  doing  this  quite  thoroughly.  Yet  for 
several  years  now  the  conviction  has  been  growing  upon 
the  writer  that  those  reached  in  this  way  did  not  develop 
interest  and  skill  in  poultry  kee|)ing  at  anywhere  near 
the  same  rate  as  was  usual  when  the  poultry  press  was 
the  one  great  agency  for  the  distribution  of  information 
to  poultry  keepers.  .Vnd  as  we  have  sought  to  find 
reasons  for  this,  the  most  obvious  is  the  lack  of  the 
advertising  element.  Perhaps,  to  be  more  exact,  we 
should  say  the  lack  of  adaptability  of  this  method  of 
conveying  information  to  a  free  exercise  of  legitimate 
advertising  eflort. 

The  proper  regulation  of  advertising  features  almost 
inseparable  from  the  activities  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  has  long  been  a  perplexing 
problem.  To  the  average  person  it  seems  at  first 
tliought  quite  within  the  sphere  of  the  teachers  and 
experimenters  to  try  out  all  sorts  of  stock  and  appli- 
ances, as  well  as  methods,  and  to  report  upon  them  for 
the  guidance  of  buyers.  A  little  consideration  shows 
some  people  that  such  a  policy  developed  systematically 
opens  the  way  too  easily  for  many  abuses     It  is  hardly 


possible  for  institutions  of  this  kind  to  carry "'[onjtlieir 
work  without  giving  some  "  advertising"  to'those'from  |i 
whom  they  buy  stock  or  supphes ;  jbut,  as  a^rule,  this  jj 
has  been  kept  within  bounds  that  leave  competitors  of 
those  who  benefit  by  it  no  serious  cause  for  complaint. 

But  a  very  large  proportion  of  novices  in  poultry 
keeping  do  not  get  a  correct  point  of  view  in  this  any 
more  readily  than  in  many  other  matters  upon  which 
they  form  conclusions  based  upon  very  limited  and  par- 
tial consideration.  The  college  or  station  man  (like  the 
journalist)  is  supposed  to  have  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  actual  and  relative  merits  of  diti'erent  breeders' 
stocks,  of  difi'erent  makes  of  appliances,  etc. ,  or  at  least 
so  much  better  knowledge  than  the  average  person  that 
his  advice  about  buying  would  be  valuable. 

Years  ago  pressure  for  this  information  came  very' 
heavily  upon  poultry  journalists.  We  have  some  of  it 
yet,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  now  directed  toward  the  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations,  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  inquiries  are  more  persistent  with  public  salaried 
officials  not  presumed  to  have  any  interest  in  advertis- 
ing than  with  journalists  with  whom  the  sale  of  adver- 
tising space  was  a  matter  of  business,  demanding  impar- 
tiality between  advertisers. 

While  dealing  cautiously  with  this  situation, 'those  in 
public  service  have  endeavored  to  find  ways  of  satisfy- 
ing this  demand  —  as  by  laying  contests,  inspections  of 
stock,  public  breeding  stations,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
more  potent  to  prevent  than  to  increase  the  general  and 
broad  development  of  interest.  Indeed,  the  wliole  tend- 
ency of  "government "  interference  with  business  is  to 
constrict  rather  than  develop  it,  diverting  it  into  narrow 
lines  and  intensifying  the  ever  present  suspicion  which 
exists  in  a  business  where  the  parties  to  a  transaction 
come  in  personal  contact  so  rarely,  and  so  large  a  propo- 
sition of  buyers  are  not  competent  to  pass  upon  the 
quality  of  the  goods  that  they  buy. 

Other  agencies,  of  which  the  poultry  press  is'  one,  do 
things  from  time  to  time  that  also  contribute  to  this 
effect,  but  there  is  no  other  that  as  continuously  keeps 
an  attitude  which  tends  to  discourage  buying,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  poultry  journal  its  occasional  short  com- 
ings are  of  less  consequence  because  its  attitude  gener- 
ally promotes  trade,  and  its  advertisers  persistently  work 
to  create  interest  each  in  his  line  and  stock. 

No  doubt  advertising  interests  are  sometimes  refiected 
in  the  reading  columns  and  the  editorial  conduct  of 
poultry  papers  to  an  extent  that  is  objectionable.  And 
a  few  years  ago  journalists  might  not  readily  retort  to 
criticism  from  educational  sources  on  that  point.  But 
as  the  educational  movement  has  progressed  and  its 
faults  as  well  as  its  forces  for  good  have  become  mani- 
fest, journalism  has  been  put  in  a  position  to  point  out 
that  the  weak  point  in  the  development  of  public  edu- 
cation in  a  subject  like  poultry  culture  is  that  it  is  one- 
sided and  is  not  adajited  to  stimulate  interest  and  com- 
petition among  those  interested  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  a  normal  extension  of  interest. 

Mr.  Collier's  Defence  of  Scales  of  Points 

IN  THIS  issue  Mr.  Harry  II.  Collier  gives  u.«  a  fine 
example  of  the  argument  for  score  card  judging  and 
the  scale  of  points  as  a  basis  for  cutting  for  defects. 
Along  just  such  lines  the  question  has  been  argued, 
words  without  end  ever  since  comparison  judging,  which 
is  the  primitive  unsystematic  form,  was  revived  here 
after  having  been  for  a  time  almost  displaced  by  the 
score  card  method. 

On  pa])er,  and  to  those  who  have  not  studieil  the  sub- 
ject with  complete  cases  under  consideration  and  com- 
parison, it  is  as  easy  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  relation 
between  the  scales  of  points  and  cutting  for  defects  as  it 
is  to  prove  large  profits  in  ordinary  operations  in  poul- 
keeping.  That  is  why  people  can  argue  the  ([uestion  in 
jirint  and  never  get  anywhere. 

After  the  new  Standard  is  out  we  will  make  a  tabu- 
lated analysis  of  scales  of  points  and  apply  the  cuts  pre- 
scribed in  the  Standard  to  them,  and  also  illustrate  the 
matter  further  by  showing  by  the  use  of  connnon  frac- 
tional cuts  how  far  the  judge  comes  from  doing  what  he 
thinks  he  does.  There  is  no  (piestion  of  opinion  here 
at  all.  It  is  a  case  of  applying  certain  rules  mathe- 
matically and  then  proving  results. 

Svs'attheroosteritis 

THIS  disease  has  appeared  in  New  lOngland.  The 
Maine  Agricultural  College  issues  a  typical  "Swat 
the  Rooster"  bulletin.    None  of  our  governors 
have  as  yet  proclaimed  a  "  rooster  day,"  but  that  may 
happen,  too." 
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OWEN  FARMS'  STOCK  HALF  PRICE 


In  BUFF  and  AVHITK  OKI'INGTONS.  WHITK  ROCKS.  WHITK  WYAN- 
DOTTES.  S.  C.  RKHS.  and  S.  C.  WHITK  LECiHOKNS  UNTIL  AUGUST  15th 
for  just  half  their  \alue.  An  un«'<iualed  onportunity  to  secure  maximum 
quality  at  niiniinuni  pi'i<'i*. 

OWEN   FARMS,  122  William  St.  VINEYARD  HAVEN,  MASS, 


COCKS  AND 
HENS  FROM  MY 
1915  MATINCS 

Karly  li:itche<l  Cockerels  and  Pullets  and  early  moltiiii;  Cock  and  Hens  to 
WIN  your  FALL  FAIR  at  low  prices  for  quality.   AVrite  your  exact  wants. 

laS  FIR.ST  PRIZES  HAVE  KEEN  WON  AT  NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 
UTILITY  QUALITIES  UNSURPASSED.  MATING  LIST  FREE 

MAURICE  F.  DELANO,  Prop.,  FRANK  H.  DAVEY,  Supt. 


NEWS  FROM  EUROPE 

The  1915  Hatching  Season 

ON  TIIK  whole,  the  hatching  season 
just  passed  has  been  a  favorable 
one.  Eggs  were  very  Hcarce  early 
in  the  year,  besides  which,  owing  to  the 
curtailment  of  our  foreign  supplies,  prices 
for  market  eggs  were  so  exceptionally 
high  that  many  poultry  keepers  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  of  selling  their 
eggs  rather  than  retaining  them  for  hatch- 
ing purposes.  It  is  diflicult  to  refuse  six 
cents  per  egg,  and  this  is  the  price  that 
was  asked  and  easily  obtained  on  the 
London  markets  during  .January  and 
February.  As  soon  as  eggs  became  rather 
more  plentiful,  with  a  corresponding 
drop  in  values,  a  larger  number  was  used 
for  hatching  puposes.  The  result  is  that, 
generally  speaking,  throughout  the  coun- 
try January  and  February  chickens  are 
very  scarce,  but  those  brought  out  during 
March  and  April  are  very  abundant. 
Those  who  resisted  the  temptation  of  sell- 
ing their  eggs  for  edible  purposes  early  in 
the  year  are  now  reaping  the  reward,  for 
good  table  chickens  are  scarce  fl,nd  mak- 
ing excellent  prices.  It  was  thought  by 
many  that  there  would  be  so  little  money 
for  luxuries  that  spring  chickens  would 
become  a  drag  upon  the  market.  That 
this  is  not  so,  nor  likely  to  become  so,  is 
evident  to  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  visit  our  leading  markets  and  sees  the 
big  demand  which  exists  for  good  birds. 
A  goodly  number  is  going  undoubtedly 
to  our  wounded  soldiers,  but  this  does 
not  by  any  means  account  for  more  than 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  demand. 

Actual  Results 

Early  in  the  year  the  complaint  was 
very  general  that  an  unduly  large  num- 
ber of  the  eggs  reciuired  for  hatching  con- 
tained no  germ.  One  or  two  rearers  of 
my  accjuaintance  were  very  badly  hit, 
owing  to  the  exceptionally  large  number 
of  infertile  eggs  produced  by  their  hens. 
One  man  had  over  40%  of  sterile  eggs 
during  January  and  February  ;  another 
had  34%  ;  and  a  third  about  .307o.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  state  of  afiairs. 
Some  infertiles  one  must  always  expect, 
however  skilful  the  management,  but 
anything  approaching  the  above  figures 
is  something  of  a  calamity.  Curiously, 
the  .lanuary  and  February  hatched  chick- 
ens were  everywhere  extremely  robust 
and  virile,  for  often  a  large  percentage  of 
infertiles  goes  hand-in-hand  with  weakly 
and  delicate  chickens.  The  later  hatched 
eggs  have  everywhere  proved  exception- 
ally fertile,  which  has,  to  some  extent, 
compensated  those  who  suff  ered  so  heavily 
early  in  the  year. 

The  rearing  season  has  been  a  very  sat- 
isfactory one,  and  on  all  hands  one  hears 
the  same  thing,  namely,  that  the  percent- 
age of  mortality  this  year  has  been  re- 
markably low.  There  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous lot  of  rain,  it  is  true,  while  the 
nights  have  been  cold,  but  one  can  always 
guard  against  this  when  it  is  pretty  regu- 
lar. It  is  the  unexpected  storm  or  snap 
of  cold  weather  that  generally  does  the 
harm.  Development  has  been  satisfac- 
tory, health  has  been  excellent,  and,  on 


the  whole,  the  season  has  been  a  most 
favorable  one  for  the  young  stock. 

The  Age  of  Laying  Stock 

Old  prejudices  die  hard,  it  is  said. 
Certainly  this  is  so  in  many  phases  of 
poultry  keeping.  A  hundred  and  one 
things  are  done  merely  because  it  has 
been  customary  to  do  them  for  years 
past.  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  people  out  of  old  ruts.  There 
is  one  point  in  poultry  keeping  which  il- 
lustrates this  admirably.  Although  ex- 
periment upon  experiment  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  a  hen  is  in  her  prime 
during  her  first  and  second  seasons,  after 


this  country  there  is  a  big  demand  for  old 
hens  during  .lune,  and  the  prices  realized 
average  about  2s.  (id.  to  2s.  i>d.  each. 
When  I  recommend  readers  to  dispose  of 
their  hens  when  they  are  two  years  old,  I 
am  referring  especially  to  purely  utility 
stock,  for  I  realize  that  there  are  many 
valuable  show  specimens  that  pay  to  re- 
tain much  longer  than  this.  There  are 
plenty  of  fancy  hens  that  would  pay  well 
were  they  only  to  produtie  a  dozen  eggs  in 
a  season.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the' 
ordinary  laying  hen  whose  eggs  are  sold 
for  edible  purposes. 

Encouraging  the  /Vlolt 
If  fowls  can  be  encouraged  to  molt 


feather  is  seen  to  drop  out  the  low  diet 
must  be  stopped  and  more  nutritious  foods 
supplied  in  more  generous  quantities.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  it  really  accomplishes 
as  much  good  as  is  often  claimed,  because 
unless  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  the 
birds  become  too  thin  and  are  unable  to 
form  the  new  feathers  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  But  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
to  do  it. 

The  Game  King 

I  saw  in  an  .Vmerican  paper  a  few  days 
ago  a  reference  to  Captain  Heaton,  and 
some  particulars  were  asked  for  regarding 
his  career  and  work.  Captain  Heaton 
occupied  a  unique  position  as  a  breeder, 
not  only  of  game  fowls,  but  also  of  carrier 
pigeons.  I  have  often  .thought  that  his 
biography  would  be  well  worth  the  writ- 
ing and  publication.  In  whatever  animal 
or  bird  he  handled — that  is,  racially — he 
was  speedily  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  He 
seemed  to  possess  an  intuitive  faculty  for 
finding  out  the  best  specimens  and  for 


$1,569.89  on  a  Town  Lot 

Here  is  a  human  interest  story 
of  how  Mr.  Carter  made  this  real 
money  with  Buffalo  Equipment. 
Everyone  interested  in  mal<in^ 
money  out  of  poultry  should  ask 
for  our  March  circular  and  cata- 
logue of  Buffalo  Incubators  and 
Brooders. 

BUFFALO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Chas.  A.  Cyphers.  Pres. 
468  Dewitt  Street    Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Your  Prize  Winners— Your  Egg  Layers 

Must  be  kept  Knowing.  They  need  and  must  have 
the  proper  cug,  bone,  muscle,  and  feather  develop- 
Inp  feeds. 

Poultry  Feeds 


are  noted  for  their  I'urity  and  Freshness.  Are 
the  Ideal  feeds  for  the  growing  chick,  molting,  or 
laying  fowl.   The  utmost  in  Poultry  F^eeds. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 
Wm.  Orr  &  Sons,  Box  3.  Orr's  Mills.  N.  Y. 

BELFAST,  MAINE. 

Ferguson  Poultry  Farm  To  Be  Sold. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Poultry  Farms 
In  New  England.  Situated  on  Northport  Avenue, 
one  mile  only  from  Belfast  Postoflice  Square,  and 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  bay.  Its  loca- 
tion is  Ideal.  A  splendid  dwelling  with  city  water 
service  and  hot  and  cokl  water,  set  tubs  and  bath; 
spacious  stable;  laying  house  524  feet  long;  brooder 
house  24  .x  126,  with  capacity  of  6,0UO  chicks;  :i3  col- 
ony houses:  46  acres  of  land  under  high  state  of 
cultivation,  capitally  adapted  for  a  combined  Poul- 
try and  Truck  Gardening  Farm.  To  be  sold  at  once 
at  a  bargain.   Apply  to 

THE  CITY  NATIONAL  HANK. 


£i(tci  by  l.K.fllcb  & 

ridtTck  Moss  ^^SV 


Felch  Light  Brahmas 

As  drawn  by  Klchardson  In  the  late  'nineties 


Poultry  and  Pigeon  Supplies 

C  AUAPC'O  POULTRY  FEEDS 
OnVHuL  0  ARE  UNEQUALED 

Fancy  Hirds  for  llreedins  Purposes.  Etes 
for  Hatchine  in  season.   .Sen<l  for  Catuloe. 

C.  T.  SAVAGE, 
67  North  Market  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


which  she  rarely  pays  for  the  food  she 
consumes,  the  space  she  occupies,  or  the 
labor  she  entails,  yet  there  are  compara- 
tively few  poultry  keepers  who  can  be 
persuaded  to  dispose  of  their  hens  when 
they  are  two  years  old.  I  have  many  and 
many  a  time  visited  a  poultry  farm  where 
the  bulk  of  the  laying  hens  have  been 
three  and  even  four  years  old.  There  is 
small  wonder  that  upon  such  places  the 
complaint  is  general  that  eggs  are  scarce. 
If  a  pullet  be  hatched  in  March,  she 
should  be  disposed  of  two  years  the  fol- 
lowing .lune  or  -July,  that  is  when  she  is 
about  twenty-seven  months  old,  or  just 
before  she  enters  her  second  molt.  In 


early  in  the  season  the  new  feathers  are 
formed  and  the  plumage  is  completed 
long  before  the  cold  and  wet  weather  sets 
in.  By  judicious  feeding  it  is  possible  to 
hasten  the  molting  period  by  several 
weeks.  The  plan  which  I  have  followed 
during  the  last  few  seasons  is  to  feed  the 
fowls  on  a  very  low  diet  for  a  few  weeks. 
The  low  feeding  should  commence  during 
.June  and  continue  for  four  or  five  weeks; 
in  fact,  until  the  feathers  are  observed  to 
be  falling.  It  is  essential  to  exercise  the 
greatest  care  when  following  this  plan,  as 
it  is  easy  to  do  the  birds  a  considerable 
amount  of  harm,  eventually  retarding 
the  molting  period.    As  soon  as  the  first 


YOU  LOSE 

If   You    i>Iiss   This  Oiiportunity 

I.  W.  BEAN 

Annonnees  a  Special  Siinnner  >:il*^  of  His 
HAKYAKI>   KEI>   ISKF: K  UKIt.S  AT 

HALF  PRICE  OR  LESS 

A  real  opportunity  to  get  a  trio,  pi  n,  or  single  birds 
of  this  not<^d  line  at  lees  than  1  he  cost  of  ordinary. 

Pens  broken  up  .lune  l.itli.   Send  f.)i  list. 
324  Pond  .Street.      South  Rraintree,  Mass. 


BOSTON  SHOW,  1849 

Was  the  FIRST  POI  I-TRY  SHOW  IN  AM- 
F;RICA.  In  order  to  make  Information  about  this 
show  aviillable  to  all  Interested  In  poultry,  John  H. 
Robinson  has  made  a  complete  account  of  it  from 
the  fragmentary  report*  published  at  the  time,  and 
Illustrated  It  with  reproductions  of  cut*  made  at  that 
time.   Price  10  cents,  postpaid. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO., 
39  Sudbury  St..        -  BOSTON.  MASS. 


WATCH  THE  PALACE  SHOW 
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mating  them  to  produce  better.  Yetihis 
trairang  was  in  other  directions.  He  was 
a  soldier  and  served  iu  the  Crimean  war. 
What  took  him  to  Lancashire  was  an  ap- 
pointment as  Adjutant  to  a  body  of  vol- 
unteers, of  which  Lord  Ellesmere  was 
Colonel.  So  impressed  was  the  last  named 
with  him  that  after  a  time  he  was  made 
agent  of  the  Ellesmere  estates,  in  which 
responsible  position  he  continued  until 
his  death.  There  he  had  full  scope.  The 
stud  of  Shire  horses  and  breed  of  white 
pigs  were  owned  by  his  employer,  and 
became  as  famous  as  the  Game  fowls 
which  were  his  own.  The  climax  came 
when  the  Captain  took  almost  every  pos- 
sible prize  at  Birmingham  with  his  Black 
Rede.  Some  of  his  competitors  told  him 
they  intended  giving  up,  as  it  was  useless 
contending  against  him.  His  reply  was 
to  the  edect  that  every  bird  he  had  was 
for  sale  at  fair  prices,  and  that  he  would 
only  retain  one  pen.  The  sale  was  phe- 
nomenal. In  three  weeks  he  had  dis- 
posed of  birds  to  the  amount  of  £1,700. 
Practically,  he  retired  from  exhibiting, 
although  still  breeding  very  fine  speci- 
mens. 

The  Sale  of  Preserved  Eggs 

The  preservation  of  eggs  from  the 
plentiful  and  cheap  to  the  scarce  and 
expensive  season  is  so  important  a  branch 
of  utility  poultry  keeping  today  that  the 
remarks  made  recently  by  the  eminent 
physician  Sir  .fames  Crichton-Browne, 
are  particularly  interesting.  As  a  medi- 
cal man  he  recognized  the  importance  of 
securing  these  as  fresh  as  possible,  so  that 
their  full  value  may  be  obtained,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  caled  attention  to  the 
rapid  changes  which  take  place,  and  to 
the  danger  arising  as  a  result  of  staleness. 
He  said  that  "some  of  his  professional 
friends  iu  the  poorer  parts  of  large  towns 
had  told  him  they  have  hesitated  to  pre- 
scribe eggs  for  their  patients  —  typical  food 
though  they  be  —  because  they  could  not 
be  sure  that  they  were  fresh."  Perhaps 
the  most  important  point  in  this  interest- 
ing speech  was  the  recommendation  that 
"all  preserved  eggs  should  be  marked  and 
sold  for  what  tliey  really  are,"  by  which 
we  suppose  that  each  individual  egg  shall 
be  branded.  Were  that  applied  equally 
to  home  and  imported  eggs  it  would  be  fair 
all  round.  In  fact,  there  would  be  no 
protection  to  the  consumer  unless  it  were 
generally  applied.  Wiiether  it  is  practic- 
able remains  to  be  proved.  The  object  is 
excellent,  if  it  can  be  achieve<l.  Some 
time  ago  various  (Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  home  and  abroad  passed  resolutifms  in 
favor  of  marking  cold  storage  eggs,  but, 
if  applied  to  these,  limed  and  water-glass 
eggs  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Slow  Feathering 

Complaints  have  l)een  very  numerous 
during  the  past  spring  regarding  tiie  slow- 
ness with  which  many  chickens  are  feath- 
ering this  season.  Several  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  tiiis  phe- 
nomenon, the  most  common  of  which  is 
that  it  is  due  to  excessive  heat  in  the 
brooder.  While  this  may  be  the  cause 
in  some  instances,  it  cannot  be  accepted 
as  the  only  cause,  since  many  complain 
that  feathering  among  their  naturally 
hatched  and  reared  chickens  has  l)een 
equally  unsatisfactory.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  a  much  more  frequent,  though 
generally  unsuspected,  cause  is  due  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  animal  food. 
I  have  often  observed  th^  when  chic/k- 
ens  have  a  free  range  and  are  able  to  pick 
up  an  abundant  supply  of  grubs,  insects, 
worms,  etc.,  the  feathers  grow  much 
more  rapidly  than  when  they  are  con- 
fined in  small  runs.  The  deficiency  of 
natural  food  can  be  made  up  by  supply- 
ing the  chickens  liberally  with  raw  meat, 
taking  care  that  the  meat  oeltnes  from  a 


healthy  carcass.  The  dry  system  of  feed- 
ing is  undoubtedly  one  cause  of  slow 
feathering,  but  only  to  a  hmited  extent, 
and  this  can  be  got  over  by  providing 
raw  meat.  At  the  same  time,  even  were 
there  no  way  of  overcoming  slow  feather- 
ing under  the  dry  system  of  feeding,  I 
should  still  recomraen<l  it,  since,  in  my 
opinion,  by  no  other  method  is  rearing 
rendered  so  simjile  or  so  inexpensive. 

E.  T.  Brown. 


BUYING  A  POULTRY  FARM 

A FRIEND  of  mine,  a  young  man 
who  has  been  interested  in  poultry 
culture  for  some  time,  read  ex- 
tensively on  the  subject,  visited  some 
poultry  plants,  and  taken  poultry  and 
other  courses  at  an  agricultural  college, 
asked  me  recently  to  go  wilh  him  and 
look  over  two  farms  in  a  town  about  a 
half  hour's  liide  from  Boston,  either  of 
^h'ch  he  thought  might  suit  him. 
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Nothing,  that  the  agent  could  say,  or  I 
could  learn,  could  dissipate  this  impres- 
sion. If  he  had  whirled  us  out  to  the 
farms  —  which  were  not  far  apart  — 
quickly,  he  might  have  prevented  my 
gettin<i  the  first  impression  that  I  did, 
■and  have- thrown  me  oli  my  guard  in  the 
point  of  location.  However,  lie  did  not 
do  it,  and  I  am  writing  this,  not  for  the 
enli^^btenment  of  real  estate  agents,  but 
for  poultrymen  interested  in  buying 
farms.  If  you,  Reader,  go  out  to  look 
at  a  farm,  and  the  real  estate  man  whisks 
you  out  there  in  an  automobile  or  l)ehin<l 
a  good  roadster,  stop  and  consider  what 
means  of  conveyance  you  will  have,  how 
often  you  will  need  to  go  over  the  route, 
and  what  it  will  cost  you  in  time.  Re- 
meiiil)er  that,  you  pay  for  land  oner,  hut 
pay  for  lalior  over  and  over  as  long  as 
you  are  in  business. 

The  first  of  the  two  farms  under  con- 
sideration was  supposed  to  be  a  poulti-y 
farm.    There  were  on  it  several  poultry 
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I  greatly  enjoyed  (and  I  think  profited 
some  by)  the  half  day  devoted  to  this, 
for  it  is  about  ten  years  since  I  quit  look- 
ing about  for  a  little  farm  for  myself,  and 
after  ten  years  one's  impressions  al)out 
such  things  begin  to  l)e  dull. 

Arrived  at  the  town  where  the  farms 
are  located,  we  were  met  at  the  station 
by  the  real  estate  agent  who  had  showed 
them  to  my  friend  not  long  liefore.  lie 
was  a  man  past  middle  .ine,  anil  now  lo 
the  real  estate  business.  His  real  estate 
liiisiness  was  a  side  line  to  farming.  He 
was  also  comparatively  new  to  farming, 
having  come  out  from  a  citiy  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

To  show  me  the  town,  and  wliat  a  nice 
place  it  was,  he  took  the  longest  way 
round  to  the  farms,  which  no  expert  real 
estate  agent  would  do  unless  he  had  a  fast 
automobile  or  a  inncli  faster  horse  than 
this  man  had. 

Thus  my  first  impre.osion  of  both  farms 
was  that  they  were  rather  too  far  from 
local  business  centers  than  was  advisable. 


houses,  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  old  chicken 
coops,  about  a  hundred  head  of  adult 
stock  R.  I.  lieds,  and  several  huntlred 
chickens. 

The  farm  contained  about  ten  acres, 
only  about  half  of  which  could  lie  jased 
for  either  poultry  or  cultivation,  the  re- 
mainder being  meadow  land,  part  of 
which  would  be  available  in  a  dry  season, 
but  which  was  altogether  uncertain. 
Wliat  other  land  there  was  lay  well  with 
a  nice  frontage. 

There  was  a  comparatively  new  house 
on  the  i>lace,  in  very  pood  condition,  with 
a  small  l)arn  adjoining  it.  A  little  land 
had  been  planted  in  com  and  potatoes. 

This  place  was  ofi'ered  for  sale  as  a 
going  farm  from  which  the  buyer  would 
have  an  income  from  the  start.  The 
poultry,  a  good  horse,  and  some  tools 
nd  vehicles  were  offered  with  the  farm 
aat  the  asking  price  of  $4Ji)ii.  The  owner 
came  down  to  .i;:!siir),  and  wa.«  quite  dis- 
''res.sed  because  my  friend  would  not  snap 
up  the  place  at  that  price.  He  expatiated 
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First  Lessons  in  Poultiy-Keeping 

FIRST  YEAR  COURSE 


Our  stock  of  the  second  year  course 
of  "First  Lessons  in  Poultiy  Keeping  " 
is  sold  out.  We  have  on  i  and  only  a 
few  hundred  copies  of  tht  First  Yea) 
Course,  which  is  the  book  <  f  most  gen- 
eral interest  and  that  has  Veen  most  in 
riemand,  going  through  seveial  editions 
to  every  one  of  the  second  series 
These  books  are  not  to  be  lepublished 
in  the  old  form,  or  to  sell  at  the  low 
price  at  which  they  have  been  sold, 
for  the  first  series  in  particular  gave 
far  too  much  for  the  money. 

This  is  not  a  special  offer.  We  are 
not  making  any  reduction  on  the  book 
either  separately  or  in  combination. 
We  simply  call  the  attention  of  read- 
ers to  the  fact  that  the  opportunity  to 
get  the  book  will  be  open  for  only  a 
short  time  longer.  Those  who  are  re- 
newing now  and  want  a  general  book 
on  poultry  keeping  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  buy  this  one  at  the  regu- 
lar combination  price. 

"  First  Lessons  in  Poultry-Keeping," 
First  Year  Course,  is  a  book  of  168 
pages,  containing  twenty-one  lessons 
dealing  exclusively  with  fowls  and 
their  care  and  management.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  lessons  follows 
closely  the  poultry  work  of  the  year. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the 
attention  it  gives  to  little  details  likely 
to  be  overlooked,  many  veteran  poul- 
try keepers  use  it  for  a  reference  book, 
preferring  it  for  that  purpose  to  any 
other.  It  does  not  treat  its  subjects 
as  fully  as  some  of  the  author's  other 
works,  but  gives  all  that  most  poultry 
keepers  want  in  their  practice.  It  is 
well  Illustrated,  and  has  paper  cover 
Price  50  cts  With  FARM-POULTRY 
one  year,  75  cts. 
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freely  on  its  advantages  as  a  poultry  farm, 
and  the  value  of  the  poultry  equipment, 
fruit,  and  crops. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  place .  would 
be  more  desirable  for  a  poultryman  with 
most  of  the  poultry  equipment  od  it. 
I  xcepting  a  few  small  colony  hou-ses, 
t  he  buildings  were  not  desirable,  nor  were 
they  well  placed. 

The  owner  had  taken  very  good  care  of 
the  poultry  he  had,  but.  as  he  had  things 
arranged  the  work  was  too  laborious, 
lor  instance,  he  had  the  nests  for  his 
layers  back  next  the  wall  under  wide, 
t^ixed  droppings  boards.  The  amount  of 
fruit  on  the  place  was  comparatively  in- 
significant. Provided  a  buyer  was  will- 
ing to  take  a  place  in  this  location,  the 
value  of  the  farm  to  a  l)uyer  is  about  $400 
or  $500  less  than  the  last  price  asked. 

The  other  farm  was  in  a  better  location, 
more  convenient  to  town,  but  siill  not  as 
lunch  so  as  is  desirable.  It  contained 
uliout  five  acres  of  land,  all  tillable, 
tliough  some  is  rather  low.  The  house 
w  as  old  and  not  in  best  condition.  There 
\\  aH  a  good  barn  and  sheds,  but  no  poul- 
try or  poultry  bouses.  The  price  asked 
fi)r  this  place  was  $L'800.  I  would  call 
r.'  iOO  its  full  value. 

These  ligures  will  give  an  idea  of  prices 
of  small  farms  in  this  section  that  are 
neither  very  far  out  of  the  way  nor  yet 
as  convenient  to  station,  stores,  etc.,  as 
!s  desirable.  Farms  in  every  way  suit- 
alile  are  hard  to  find,  and  in  buying  one 
has  to  very  carefully  balance  the  advant- 
atres  and  disadvantages  of  a  property 
and  decide  accordingly. 


INTERESTING  CASE  OF 
DELAYED  HATCHING 

EDITOIv  F.\RM-Pori.TRv  :— As  a  sub- 
scriber to  F.AK.M-Foui.TKV,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  writing  the  record 
of  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  unusual 
hatch  of  eggs,  and  to  ask  if  you  know  of 
any  recorded  hatch  that  had  a  longer 
period  in  incubation. 

On  April  loth,  at  ".OOP.  M.,  I  set  a 
mongrel  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hen  on 
i:!  Black  Fang.shan  eggs,  which  were  pur- 

1  hased  from  a  nearliy  poultryman.  On 
April  17th,  two  of  these  were  tested  out 
as  infertile.  On  April  I'Oth,  the  hen 
seemed  to  be  getting  erratic  and  leaving 
the  eggs  at  times,  and  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  they  were  quite  cold  to  the 
touch.  I  should  have  added  that  the 
nest  was  out  of  doors  in  a  coop  about 

2  ft.  X  3  ft. ,  where  the  hen  could  leave 
the  neat  at  will  for  water,  food,  and  duet. 


On  May  1st  there  were  no  chicks 
hatched,  nor  on  May  2d.  On  May  :!d 
one  or  two  eggs  had  been  broken  by  the 
hen,  and  showed  chicks  which  were  feath- 
ered and  evidently  completely  developed. 
On  May  -1th  three  hatched,  or  were  partly 
hatched,  but  were  dead  when  found.  On 
May  4th. one  was  hatched,  and  on  May 
(ith  four  were  hatched,  three  of  these  last- 
coming  out  of  the  shell  between  s.ijo  A.M. 
and  noon. 

I  have  looked  througli  many  books, 
but  I  found  no  recorded  batches  of  ('hick- 
ens  which  took  within  a  few  hours  of  20 
days  for  hatching.  Of  course  I  realize 
that  commercial  poultrymen  would  not 
have  bothered  with  this  sitting  when  they 
had  gone  one  or  two  days  beyond  time, 
the  assumption  being  that  the  chicks 
would  be  weak  and  lacking  in  vigor.  It 
happens,  however,  that  my  junior  part- 
ner in  our  household  poultry  farm  is  my 
eleven  year  old  son,  and  he  has  all  the 
optimism  and  hopefulness  of  his  years, 
and  at  his  request  we  let  the  hen  set  to 
see  what  would  happen.  The  sequel  is 
interesting,  for  we  put  the  five  live  chicks 
under  a  White  Ctrpington  pullet,  which 
had  just  hatched  out  four  Leghorns.  She 
proved  to  be  a  good  mother,  and  four  of 
the  five  chickens  are  living  today.  The 
one  which  fell  by  the  wayside  had  lived 
to  be  three  weeks  old  and  was  perfectly 
healthy,  never  having  responded  to  a 
sick  call.  At  tattoo  one  evening,  how- 
ever, it  turned  up  missing  and  has  never 
been  found.  We  have  to  surmise  that  it 
was  carried  away  by  a  dog,  cat,  hawk, 
weasel,  or  rat,  though  we  have  been  singu- 
larly free  from  all  such  marauders.  The 
four  living  chicks  are  seemingly  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  any  which  I  have  ever 
seen.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
this  2<;th  day  hatching  is  partii'ularly 
unuswal  or  not? 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  I  may  give,  as 
well  as  receive,  information  that  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  a  patent  which  I  am  sure 
will  seem  to  you,  as  it  does  to  me,  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  poultry  industry. 
If  you  have  not  seen  it  you  will  be,  I  am 
sure,  mu«  h  interested  and  edified. 

In  these  days  when  efficiency  is  the 
watchword,  if  not  the  shibboleth,  so  auto- 
matic a  method  of  recording  the  eggs 
as  laid  is  worthy  of  note,  and  with  the 
discussion  regarding  the  profit  to  be  got- 
ten from  trap  nesting  with  all  the  labor 
it  entails,  this  simple  method  of  letting 
the  hen  keep  her  own  books  seems  to 
have  come  at  a  most  opportune  time. 
The  patent  is,  as  you  see,  not  new,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it  noticed  in  the  poultry 
journals,  and  call  it  to  your  attention  in 
the  hope  that  I  am  not  inviting  you  to  a 
dish  which  is  stale  and  cold. 
Branford,  Conn.       A,  C.  Jameson. 


THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 
SCORE  CARD 

IN  a  personal  letter  to  Editor  Robinson 
I  commented  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
written  an  article  on  score  cards.  .\t 
the  time  I  wrote  my  letter  I  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Robinson's  article,  and  was  in  no 
position  to  criticise  or  commend  his  arti- 
cle, but  since  that  time  I  have  read  it 
with  much  interest.  I  note  that  in  his 
article  he  says ; 

"  The  scales  of  points,  as  published  in 
connection  with  all  sorts  of  standards  and 
8(;ore  cards,  have  in  most  cases  no  actual 
relation  wliatever  to  the  application  of 
the  standard  in  score  card  judging." 

In  this  I  must  differ  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son. We  must  have  a  bases  for  our  cuts 
or  we  could  not  make  them.  There  must 
be  some  system  the  same  as  two  and  two 
make  four.  Without  some  bases  for  value 
of  each-' section,  we  could  not  get  at  a 
bases  for  defects.  If  the  section  of  neck 
in  shape  be  worth  three  points  in  a  leg- 
horn, we  know  if  that  neck  is  not  half 
filled  in  plumage  that  it  must  be  one-half 
oir,  or  1  >j  points  defective.  If  it  is  a 
quarter  oil',  we  know  that  the  cut  should 
be  three-<)uarter8,  and  here  we  bump  the 
fellow  that  does  not  believe  in  a  three- 
quarter  or  a  (piarter  cut.  I  have  seen  a 
lot  of  necks  that  were  nearly  perfect,  but, 
on  the  other  liand,  I  have  seen  necks  that 
were  perfect.  The  use  of  the  (piarter  cut 
in  this  instance  is  justified,  and  the  only 
thing  I  can  see  against  a  quarter  orthree- 
i|uarter  cuts  is  the  fact  that  to  some  it  is 
easier  to  figure  one-half  in  fractions  than 
it  is  quarters.  Wlien  I  first  came  West  I 
found  the  only  place  one  could  spend  a 
cent  pie(;e  was  at  the  postofiice,  and  I 
found  that  if  an  article  sold  at  an  odd 
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cent  that  the  merchant  took  the  loss  when 
it  was  two  cents  over,  and  I  t  ok  the  loss 
when  it  was  three  cents  over.  In  one 
case  I  made  two  cents,  but  in  the  other 
the  merchant  made  two  cents.  It  is  no 
longer  that  way  now,  as  the  average  mer- 
chant keeps  pennies  in  his  draw  the  same 
as  they  do  back  Kast.  I  use  a  <|uarter 
ml  in  score  card  shows  for  the  same 
reason.  1  want  to  make  exact  change  in 
my  cutting  the  same  as  1  want  exact 
(•bange  in  my  money. 

The  score  card  can  be  and  is  made  a 
success  where  the  competent  judge  is  do- 
ing the  scoring,  .ludges  make  mistakes; 
bf)okkeepers  make  mistakes.  The  best 
system  on  earth  can  be  beaten  for  awhile, 


At  Last!! 
APupe 


Dry 

Cuttermilkl 


YES  SIR !  A  pure,  concentrated  buttermilk,  so  dry  that  it  is 
a  powder  and  yet  retaining  all  the  natural  acid  flavor  and 
beneficial  features  of  buttermilk  right  from  the  churn. 

The  chickens  go  crazy  for  it  and  thrive  like  weeds 


"CONKEY'S  DRY  BUTTERMILK 


marks  a  new  era  in  poultry  feeding  and  in  poultry  profits 


.lust  Tliliik!  No  more  fluetiiiitiiiK  sup- 
ply; no  more  gunimed  up  btriia:  iu>  tnoi'e 
sloppy  feeciiiitr  plareH,  and  no  moi-e  waah- 
lug  up  of  slimy,  lll  snielilnf;  utensils.  Also 
no  mure  surplus  water  for  the  fowl  to  dis- 
pose of ;— therefore  quleker  fjrowth,  more 
rapid  fatteniug,  and  a  greatly  lurreased 
egg  yield. 

In  feeding  value,  the  price  of  GKAN- 
0-L.AC'  compares  most  favorably  with 
the  price  of  fresli  butterMiIlk,  while  in  all 
other  resperta  It  Is  so  superior  that  a  com- 
parison caiinoi  be  made 

You  know  that  It  Is  always  uniform  — 
never  watered  or  diluted;  you  know  that 
It  will  keep  Indefinitely  either  ndxed  In  a 
dry  mash  or  In  Its  orii;lnal  sack;  you  know 
11  Is  always  obtainable  when  you  need  It— 
and  that  Is  every  day  In  the  year. 


For  fowls  and  chicks  of  all  as:es  there  is 
Dothing  like  CiKA  IS-O-I.AC  lor  inaklni; 
them  do  their  best.  We  proveil  this  by  a 
series  of  exacting  tests,  anil— alter  seeiiu; 
the  results  —  we  are  glad  to  endorse  il  by 
adding  it  to  llie  Conkev  line  of  gooil  (liiiiiis 
h)r  poult ly.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the 
response  you  will  get  from  Its  feeding. 

Fill  In  the  Coupon  and  send  for  a  trial 
quantity.     We  will  send  a  sample  sU 
pound  bag  for  GO  cents  F.  O.  B.  tjleve  ' 
land,  or   prepay    It  anywhere   for  '  ^ 
$1  (HJ;  or  will  send  a  lUO  pound  / 
bag  prepaid  for  tK.UO;  t'J.IJO  west  r  , 

ol  Kockies.    Money  with  the  / 
order.  ,e^ 


Five  years  from  now 
you   will    be   glad  to 
say    that    you  an- 
swered   the  first 
dried  buttermilk  advertisement  that  ever  appeared.  So  send 
now  and  also  be  one  of  the  llrst  to  profit  by  the  help  that  y 
<iKAN-0-LAC'  will  give  you.    Orders  will  be  filled  /  (. 

in  rotation  as  received,  so  seud  In  your  order  early.  ^ 


THE  G.-  E.  GONKEY  GO., 


[020  Conkey  Building, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FARM-POULTRY 


August 


An  Old  Time  Cut  of  Old  Time  American  Dominiques 


but  after  awhile  some  one  will  show  up 
your  mistakes. 

Here  in  the  city  of  Tacoma,  we  ha«l 
such  a  perfect  system  of  keeping  city  ac- 
counts that  the  state  board  of  account- 
ancy adopted  the  Tacoma  method  when 
checking  up  cities  and  counties.  This 
auditing  board  came  along  and  checkd 
Tacoma  square  to  a  cent,  yet  at  that  very 
time  one  of  the  men  in  the  office  had 
stolen  from  the  city  nearly  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  only  a  leak  from  the 
outside  brought  the  criminal  to  justice. 
The  system  of  keeping  books  was  all  right, 
but  the  men  who  had  charge  of  that  sys- 
tem did  not  keep  things  up  to  now,  and 
as  a  result  a  smart,  shrewd  boy  in  the 
office  learned  how  to  beat  the  system. 
The  score  card  is  all  right,  provided  the 
man  who  does  the  work,  does  it  right. 
You  can  make  all  kinds  of  mistakes  in 
score  card  shows ;  you  can  catch  many  of 
those  mistakes  with  those  same  cards. 
Comparison  never  caught  a  mistake  and 
never  can,  for  the  simple  reason  no  mem- 
orandum is  made  of  the  work,  and  the 
judge  being  gone  when  the  error  is  seen, 
you  have  no  way  on  earth  of  ever  know- 
ing who  made  the  mistake.  If  a  judge 
overlooks  a  defective  section,  and  places 
no  cut  for  such  defect,  the  written  card 
will  show  it.  If  there  is  a  mistake  in 
addition  to  the  score  card,  the  figures  will 
prove  themselves,  (comparison  leaves 
nothing  to  liegin  with,  and  the  man  wiio 
gets  left  in  the  comparison  show  can 
never  find  out  why  he  got  left,  yet  if  the 
judge  could  see  him  he  might  be  able 
to  show  him  in  a  second.  If  the  judge 
leaves  a  score  card,  there  is  something  to 
go  by. 

I  may  seem  an  old  fogy,  I  may  be  liv- 
ing in  the  past,  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
just  why  1  favor  a  card.  I  iiave  bought 
a  lot  of  birds  in  the  East.  I  have  had  to 
buy  those  birds  purely  on  what  the  other 
fellow  said  about  them,  and  I  had  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  I  was  getting 


the  fowl  describod  by  the  seller  or  not, 
but  if  that  same  fellow  had  sent  me  a 
score  card  signed  by  some  reputable 
judge,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  me 
to  tell  whether  I  was  getting  the  fowl  or 
not. 

In  the  score  card  show,  birds  ^re 
weighed  and  their  weight  is  written  on 
the  card.  If  that  bird  was  cut  for  weight 
the  card  shows  it.  If  he  was  overfat, 
yet  made  the  weight,  he  or  she  —  as  the 
case  may  be  —  would  show  the  defect  in 
the  weight  column.  I  am  going  to  be 
honest  and  tell  you  the  truth.  The  aver- 
age exhibitor  in  the  old  days  depended 
more  on  maturity  and  good  weight  than 
he  does  today.  He  looks  now  for  a 
shapely  bird  with  plumage  as  good  as  he 
can  get.  In  the  old  days  he  first  saw 
that  his  fowl  was  up  to  weight,  some- 
thing that  he  pays  little  attention  these 
days,  for  he  knows  that  the  last  thing 
that  is  used  in  the  comparison  show  is 
scales.  He  saw  that  his  bird  was  not 
only  up  to  weight,  but  that  he  had  the 
bone  to  carry  the  weight,  as  too  much 
weight  on  small  bones  spoiled  shape.  To- 
day he  looks  out  for  the  shape,  but  seems 
to  care  little  whether  a  Plymouth  Rock 
pullet  weighs  five  pounds  or  her  full  six 
as  demanded  by  the  Standard.  This 
weight  proposition  is  the  main  thing  from 
a  market  standpoint,  and  here  is  where 
utility  comes  in  with  a  vengeance.  At 
Atlantic  City,  when  one  of  my  friends 
was  arguing  for  a  cut  in  the  weights  of 
Rocks,  I  asked  him  why  he  cared  any- 
thing about  the  weights  of  Rocks,  when 
most  of  the  back  East  shows  were  judged 
by  comparison  where  weights  were  not 
considered.  He  said:  "For  the  reason 
that  every  time  one  ships  a  bird  to  the 
Middle  West,  where  they  have  score 
cards,  we  get  kicks  when  we  do  not  send 
them  up  to  weight."  If  Rocks  are  not  a 
utility  bird,  then  there  is  not  one  in  the 
Standard  of  Perfection.  If  Rocks  are  not 
a  meat  bird  from  a  utility  standpoint. 


Safest  and  Best  for  Incubators  and  Brooders 

COMMONWEALTH  SAFETY  OIL 

You  Can  Run  Your  WHOLE  HATCH  With  it  Without  Trimming  a  Wicl( 

IT  ALSO  HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  HOUSE  LAMPS  AND  OIL  STOVES 

WRITK  FOR  PRICKS 

JENNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  8  India  St.  and  146  Milk  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  BEST  IN  EXHIBITION  and  BRED-TO-LAY 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

After  May  1st,  will  s«ll  our  best  Hred-to-Lay  sitting  of  eggs  sit  $3  or  $13  a  hundred. 

All  females  In  these  peus  laid  200  eges  or  over  In  their  pullet  year.    Mated  to  males  from  206,  22u,  and 
241  BKK  hens.   Breeders  with  egu  pedigree  for  sale  from  t5  up  after  June  Ist. 
TWO  MONTHS  OLl>  PIJLLKTS.  SL.'jO) 

TWO  MONTHS  OLD  COCKERKLS.    $3.00 /         Unlivery  1st  ot  June 

A  limited  number  of  pedigree  cockerels,  3  months  old,  tS.  A  small  deposit  paid  now  will  secure  delivery 
when  wanted.  AMHKRST  POULTRY  FARM  CO.,    Box  723,   Amherst.  MasH. 


then  what  use  are  they.  If  it  is  the  thing 
to  weigh  Rocks  in  the  INIiddle  West,  then 
it  should  be  the  thing  in  New  England. 

I  know  this.  That  when  we  had  score 
card  shows,  we  had  more  amateur  exhib- 
itors. Without  amateur  exhibitors  our 
professional  exhibitors  will  soon  run  out. 
We  are  getting  like  the  mule  in  breeding 
exhibitors.  The  mule  is  as  far  as  you 
can  go.  When  he  dies  off  you  must  cross 
the  jack  with  the  mare  to  make  another 
mule.  How  we  are  going  to  make  another 
fancier  without  first  having  the  amateur, 
I  have  no  way  of  finding  out.  Thomp- 
son, Bright,  Sheppard,  Schwab  and  a  few 
others  can  make  a  show  today,  but  when 
Thompson  and  the  rest  are  dead'we  must 
have  someone  to  take  their  places,  or 
Madison  Square  Garden  show  will  be  a 
chicken  show  with  the  chickens  left  out. 

It  is  not  the  amateur  breeder  that 
makes  New  York  or  Chicago  show  a  suc- 
cess, but  it  is  the  amateur  breeder  that 
makes  Elmira,  Rochester,  and  the  little 
home  shows  successful.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether amateurs  that  make  Tacoma  a  big 
show  every  winter,  but  if  we  would  take 
the  money  out  of  our  till  that  is  paid 
yearly  in  entry  fees  and  door  receipts  by 
amateurs,  Tacoma  show  would  never 
open  again.  We  must  encourage  a  new 
lot  of  breeders  as  each  year  goes  around. 
There  are  just  three  members  of  the  old 
guard  that  are  active  in  the  Tacoma  as- 
sociation, and  we  are  only  a  little  over 
twenty  years  old.  Tacoma  has  held  to- 
gether all  of  these  years,  but  we  have 
striven  year  after  year  to  get  in  new 
blood.  In  the  old  days  when  the  amateur 
said  to  me:  "What  is  the  use  of  showing 
my  birds;  Fred  .Tohnson  can  beat  me," 
I  always  could  answer:  "  Show  them 
anyway  and  get  a  score  card.  .ludge 
Sternberg,  Felch,  Butterfield,  or  Hewes 
will  score  them  and  you  will  know  then 
how  good  they  are. ' '  This  always  brought 
the  fellow  into  the  show,  but  today  I  have 
to  sing  a  diflerent  tune.  I  tell  him  or 
her:  "Come  on  in  with  your  birds  and 
help  Tacoma  make  it  a  big  show."  Some 
of  the  amateurs  will  come  in  and  accept 
their  beating,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  answer 
their  question  when  they  ask  me  for  a 
good,  sensible,  sane  reason  why  they 
should  coop  their  birds  for  a  week  and 
then  not  even  get  a  look  from  the  judge 
the  whole  week. 

tietting  up  ribbons,  catalogues,  look- 
ing after  the  interest  of  door  receipts  are 
all  well  and  good,  but  to  my  notion  the 
I)ublic  will  come  to  the  show,  provided 
you  have  a  good  show,  whether  the  rib- 
bons are  up  on  time  or  not.  If  we  will 
get  an  amateur  from  each  neighborhood 
to  show,  and  he  gets  his  birds  in  the 
show,  he  will  tell  his  friends  about  it  and 
induce  them  to  come.  It  makes  no  dill'er- 
erence  whether  the  ribbons  are  up  when 
that  friend  comes  around  or  not,  this 
same  neighborhood  amateur  will  show 
him  the  birds  and  tell  him  to  come  back 
tomorrow  after  the  judge  has  made  the 
awards,  and  he  may  get  the  second  ad- 
mission out  of  him;  but  publishing 
awards  seldom  brings  amateurs  into 
sbows,  but  of  course  I  admit  that  the 
fancier  would  rather  come  around  after 
the  ribbons  are  up. 


Get  the  public  interested  in  the  show 
through  score  cards  and  you  give  them 
something  to  think  and  talk  about. 

The  most  satisfactory  show  I  ever 
judged  in  my  life  was  one  where  I  had 
■  ideal  conditions.  The  light  to  begin  with 
was  good.  I  had  ten  coops  where  birds 
could  be  brought.  I  had  the  American 
Poultry  Association's  life  sized  pictures 
from  the  Standard.  I  hung  these  pictures 
where  all  could  see.  I  had  my  cocks 
brought  up  first.  They  would  just  about 
fill  the  ten  coops.  I  began  by  placing 
my  best  shaped  bird  in  number  one  coop. 
I  had  my  clerk  record  the  ditterent  cuts 
for  shape.  As  I  made  each  cut  I  called 
to  the  attention  of  my  audience  the  rea- 
son for  my  cuts,  pointing  out  the  defect 
and  then  pointing  to  the  enlarged  picture 
to  the  supposed  ideal  shape  in  that  sec- 
tion. I  did  this  with  all  of  m^  birds. 
Those  nearest  to  me  I  showed  what  I  con- 
sidered the  best  color  in  each  section  of 
the  fowls.  When  I  saw  a  section  that  I 
considered  near  ideal,  I  called  up  the  ex- 
hibitors in  the  class  and  showed  them  just 
what  I  considered  as  near  ideal  as  possi- 
ible.  When  I  reached  my  best  bird  I 
called  it  to  the  attention  of  my  audience. 
In  this  way  the  loser  saw  when  and  how 
they  were  beaten,  and  they  were  more 
than  satisfied.  The  poor  birds  I  scored 
and  sent  back  to  the  coop  without  much 
comment,  but  the  good  birds  I  showed  up 
their  best  qualities  and  also  where  they 
might  have  been  better.  These  poultry- 
men,  amateurs,  if  you  please,  knew  more 
about  their  fowls  than  they  ever  did  be- 
fore. They  went  away  singing  my  praises 
and  at  the  same  time  well  pleased  with 
the  show.  Those  who  lost  knew  why  and 
they  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
would  overcome  their  defects  another 
year.  They  took  with  them  their  score 
cards,  and  what  I  told  them  needed  no 
memorandum,  for  they  had  that  on  their 
cards.  They  had  a  chance  then  to  study 
their  birds;  they  knew  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  the  cuts  on  the  cards  and  at 
the  same  time  they  saw  their  birds  com- 
pared to  the  best  in  that  show.  The  best 
part  about  the  whole  show  was  the  fact 
that  blue  ribbons  did  not  hang  over  coops 
containing  inferior  birds.  The  bird  that 
took  the  ribbon  had  to  score  i'li  points  or 
he  was  set  back  regardless  of  whether  he 
was  better  than  any  fowl  at  this  show  or 
not,  and  this  same  thing  cannot  be  .said 
of  any  comparison  show  in  America,  and 
I  believe  I  have  seen  as  many  good  birds 
as  most  of  the  judges  in  the  country. 
Score  cards  will  only  allow  a  bird  of 
merit  to  take  a  blue  ribbon,  wliile  com- 
parison will  let  the  best  bird  in  a  "bum" 
outfit  wear  blue  all  over  him. 

Hakkv  II.  Ci)I-I.ii-:r. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


BLUE.  HE.N 
Colony  Brooder 

The  only  colony  brooder 
heated  by  hot  water 
Sotd  bi)  all  dealtrs 
WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Drawer   24  Lancuter,  Pa. 


Semi-Monitor  Top  House  Described  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Nottage  in  This  Paper 

in  November,  1902 


Red  Feather  Farm 

BARGAINS  in  breeding  stock— from  our  "  CHAMPION  SENSATION' 
and  RED  PRINCE  strains  of  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds— after  July  Ist 
EGGS  at  greatly  reduced  prices.    Stapip  for  Mating  and  Price  List 

Fm  IV.  Cm  ALMY,  Prop,,  Boit  67,  Tiverton  4  Cors;  Rm  #> 
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FARM-POULTRY 
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Pencilled  Hamburgs 

Note  that  the  Old  Time  Doniinl(|ue  shown  on  oiJiioslte  iiast'  shows  quite  iiinnouncod  Hanibms  type 


EGG  PRODUCTION  AND 
CAPACITY  FOR  EGG 
PRODUCTION 

(  (  Y  KT  those  who  claim  that  type  has 
I  nothing  to  do  with  egg  produc- 
tion,  explain  how  it  came  about 
that  when  the  short  bodied,  round  snow- 
ball type  of  White  Wyandotte  became 
the  fashion  in  the  breeding  pen  and  show 
room,  that  egg  production  decreased,  the 
size  of  the  eggs  became  smaller,  and  fer- 
tility was  decidedly  lacking,  and  how 
since  the  long  bodied  type  has  again 
found  favor  that  the  variety  regained  the 
qualities  that  made  it  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  Standard." — W.  C.  Denny 
in  American  Poultry  World. 


As  I  neither  claim  that  type  has  "noth- 
ing to  do  with  egg  production,"  or  con- 
cede that  the  general  state  of  the  White 
Wyandotte  has  been  as  stated,  it  may  be 
inappropriate  for  me  to  offer  any  explan- 
ation in  this  case.  But  it  seems  to  me 
opportune  to  emphasize  an  important 
point  that  some  seem  not  to  recognize 
and  none  of  us  have  consistently  kept  in 
view  in  discussing  this  general  question. 

In  possible  capacity  for  egg  production 
we  may  say  all  hens  are  practically  e(iual. 
The  ovary  of  a  normal  hen  contains  more 
ovules  several  times  over  than  any  hen 
has  ever  laid  in  the  two  to  four  years  that 
is  the  average  life  of  a  hen. 

How  many  of  these  eggs  develop  and 
are  laid,  and  the  rate,  depends  upon  the 
constitution  and  temperament  of  the  hen 
and  the  care  she  gets.  The  ' '  type ' '  con- 
sideration is  as  much  a  question  of  tem- 
perament and  care  as  of  shape.  A 
"  dumi)y  "  fowl  that  ha.«  not  an  active, 
energetic  temperament  will  go  out  of  con- 
dition more  easily  than  a  longer  bodied, 
longer  legged  fowl  unless  it  is  managed 
with  better  judgment.  It  takes  more 
judgment,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
(even  with  experts)  more  work  to  get  the 
same  results  from  comparatively  heavy 
and  short  legged  fowls  (wiiether  the  body 
is  long  or  short)  than  from  those  so  built 
that  they  can  exercise  more  freely.  The 
case  is  much  the  .same,  regardless  of  size 
and  shape,  with  fowls  that  have  a  tend- 
ency to  put  on  fat. 

A  capable  poultry  man,  assorting  his 
hens  so  that  by  grouping  hens  requiring 
the  same  treatment,  he  can  give  eacli 
stock  or  unit  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
individual  attention  which  would  be  given 
a  horse  or  cow,  will  get  as  good  results 


from  one  type  as  from  another, —  that  is, 
in  birds  that  have  the  stamina  to  start 
with.  In  any  type  there  will  be  found 
birds  lacking  in  stamina  that  have  not, 
under  any  treatment,  the  staying  (juali- 
ties  ^s  egg  producers  that  their  more 
robust  sisters  have. 

The  serious  disadvantage  of  the  full 
bodied  type  in  medium  sized  breeds  is 
one  that  applies  generally  to  the  heavy 
breeds:  Most  poultry  keepers  are  not  at 
all  skilful  in  managing  fowls,  and  do  not 
understand  how  to  give  such  hens  plenty 
of  exercise  and  at  the  same  time  feed 
well. 

In  this  brief  article  it  is  not  possible 
to  touch  all  the  phases  of  the  question. 
As  a  matter  of  business  policy,  a  breeder 
selling  stock  to  a  general  trade  that  wants 
at  least  fair  egg  production  with  as  little 
attention  as  possible,  must  take  the  breed 
and  type  that  will  suit  those  of  little  skill 
in  poultry  keeping.  But  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve variety  in  breeds  and  types  for  the 
benefit  of  real  poultrymen,  and  especially 
if  we  are  to  make  our  poultry  fill  the 
place  that  it  should  in  providing  the  na- 
tion's meat  supply,  we  must  not  enter- 
tain the  delusion  that  capacity  for  egg 
production  pertains  to  some  particular 
type. 


SHORT-LIVED  "LAYING 
STRAINS" 

WIIFA'  laying  contests  were  first 
held  in  this  country  and  some 
entries  from  England  were  con- 
spicuously successful,  the  interested  pub- 
lic was  led  by  various  interested  parties 
to  believe  that  the  merits  of  these  strains 
lay  in  their  type  an<]  pedigree  and  was 
permanently  established  in  them  by  the 
judgment  and  high  skill  of  their  breeilers. 
When  I  advised  readers  of  this  paper 
that  breeding  for  heavy  egg  production 
almost  invariably  led  to  deterioration 
after  a  few  generations  of  good  perform- 
ance; that  the  type  of  the  bird  from  Eng- 
land that  won  in  the  competitions  had 
not  the  substance  to  last  through  many 
generations  of  forcing  for  egg  production  ; 
that  instead  of  trying  to  secure  English 
stock  they  should  adopt  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing their  birds  "  fit  "  at  the  beginning  of 
the  competition  ;  and  tliat  if  they  would 
do  this  they  would  find  that  almost  any 
good  stock  was  capable  of  giving  as  good 
results  as  were  obtaine<l  from  the  '"laying 
strains,"  my  attitude  was  attributed  to 
all  sorts  of  discreditable  motives,  and  my 
statements  derided.    A  few  English  writ- 


ers in  particular  made  haste  to  explain 
that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking 
about,  and  that  I  did  not  appreciate  how 
the  marvelous  skill  of  the  English  utility 
specialists  overcame  difiiculties  which,  to 
people  less  thoroughly  versed  in  the  art 
of  breeding,  would  be  insurmountable. 

Now  I  happened  to  kriow  what  I  was 
talking  about,  not  only  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, but  from  the  experiences  of 
many  others.  And  the  argument  of  some- 
thing in  the  method  of  breeding  I  did  not 
know,  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  breeder 
that  was  beyond  mine,  did  not  make  any 
impression  on  me,  for  it  is  the  old  stock 
argument  with  which  the  advocate  of 
"some  new  thing"  always  attempts  to 
meet  the  unfavorable  judgmeht  of  expe- 
rience. And  so  I  observe  with  interest 
that  a  number  of  English  writers,  includ- 
ing some  who  were  so  rancorous  against 
me  are  now  "  discovering  "  the  facts  and 
are  taking  to  themselves  and  being  ac- 
corded by  poultrymen  great  credit  for  it. 

It  is  a  little  amusing  also  to  see  how 
much  more  seriously  they  take  it  than  I 
did.  Orje  man  says:  "I  think  there  is 
a  grave  danger  threatening  the  poultry 
industry,  and  that  is  the  craze  for  over- 
production. I  feel  convinced  that  we 
cannot  have  it  both  ways;  we  cannot 
maintain  a  high  average  of  health,  stam- 
ina, and  vitality  if  we  overstrain  the  pro- 
ductive organs  of  our  layers.  »  *  »  j 
have  had  some  experiences  of  this  in 
birds  and  eggs  (of  laying  strains)  pur- 
chased. »  *  ♦  When  you  have  had 
chickens  dying  like  flies,  as  I  have  had, 
bred  from  what  someone  called  a  race  of 
'  sprinters,'  and  alongside  chickens  that 
inditferently  bred  are  doing  quite  well; 
when  you  have  had  birds  on  the  point  of 
maturing  dying  as  they  begin  to  bear  the 
strain  of  production ;  and  when  you  have 
seen  a  large  proportion  of  stunted  weeds 
that  catch  every  disease  there  is  about,  it 
makes  you  think." 

It  is  not  the  industry  in  general  that  is 
in  any  parti(;ular  danger;  it  is  the  trade 
in  "heavy  laying  strains." 


A  <Sew  Idea  in  Caponizing: 
Instruments 

Have  you  noted  the  feature  of  the  new 
caponizing  tool  which  is  being  advertised 
by  S.  K.  Burdin,  Ottawa,  Can.?  Mr. 
Burdin  claims  that  this  unique  but  simple 
adjustment  of  the  tool  to  the  hand  to 
keep  the  hand  out  of  the  line  of  vision 
with  the  pointof  operation  makes  it  much 
easier  for  the  operator,  and  correspond- 
ingly increases  his  success. 


—Only  $30  per  100- 

WE  have  a  specially  fine  lot  of 
4-weeks-old  chicks  of  strictly 
pure-bred  Pittsf  ield  strain  which  we 
are  pricing  at  $30  per  100  for  the 
month  of  July.  This  is  a  splendid 
chance  for  poultrymen  who  want 
to  escape  brooding  troubles,  for  the 
birds  are  squarely  on  their  feet  and 
past  the  dangerous  baby  days. 

PITTSFIELD 

4 -Weeks -Old  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  R.  I.  Reds 

All  pure  bred.  Raised  separately. 
Reserve  your  order  now.  Attractive 
prices  on  8-weeks-old  chicks,  with 
privileges  for  selecting  pullets  and 
cockerels.  First-class  breeders  at 
unusually  low  prices  during  July 
and  August.  Folder  explaining 
poultry  raising  with  each  shipment. 
Write  for  particulars  and 

Free  booklet, 
'  *  Money- Making 
Poultry" 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY 
FARMS  COMPANY 

210  Main  Street 

Skowhegan,  Maine 
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Why  Caponize 

The  caponizing  of  cockerels  is  done  for 
the  same  reason  that  superfluous  males 
in  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals  used 
for  food  are  emasculated.  The  unsexed 
creature  becomes  more  docile,  peaceable, 
and  (juiet.  The  food  consumed  is  more 
completely  and  economically  used  for 
growth,  and  the  carcass  remains  soft 
meated  for  as  long  a  period  as  it  is  de- 
sired to  keep  the  animal  before  killing. 

The  cockerel  that  is  not  caponized  be- 
gins to  become  hard-meated  (|uite  early 
in  life  —  long  before  his  growth  is  com- 
plete. Practically  the  only  exceptions 
to  this  are  in  the  slowest  maturing  breeds, 
and  even  in  these  the  bird  that  is  to  be 
caponized  should  be  operated  on  while 
small.  When  cockerels  are  under  two 
pounds  the  shock  due  to  the  operation  is 
slight,  and  the  bird  is  not  checked  in 
growth  by  it.  But  after  that  weight, 
though  the  operation  may  be  performed 
and  a  good  product  secured,  the  bird 
seems  to  suffer  from  the  operation,  and 
its  growth  may  be  checked  for  a  time. 
So  if  you  caponize  do  it  at  the  best  time. 

SAND'S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Orders  for  Pullets  for  Fall  I><'livery  Ac- 
ceDted  Now  at  $J  '.J  to  $1X  per  doy.eii 

Splemlid  standard  utility  strain.    All  pens  were 

mated  with  males  from  high  producing  dams 
COCKS  OK  COCKERELS  FOK  SALE  NOW 
All  chicks  hatched  from  my  own  strain  of  breeders 
LEROY  E.  .SANDS  POULTRY  FARM, 
Hawley,  Wayne  Co.,  I'a. 


Coa^Vomm  TONIC 

starts  the  chicks  rit;ht.    It  reflates 
the  sensitive  orj^ans  and  liclpf  ward 

Youn^ 

off  disease     No  filler,  no  cayenne^ 
—just  >;o(>d  medii:incs.    (let  a  pail  / 
or  pacl<.-i(;<-.  Conkey't  remedies  and\ 
tonics  ares..ki  hy  Seed,  Iv;ed.  Hard. 
_ware  and  Poultry  Supply  Stores  in 

.16  Profit  per.  Hen 

That's  what  Director  Tom  Quisenberry  does  at 
the  Missouri  State  ExperimentStation. 
Hedoeanotclaimyou  candotliatbut 
He  Will  Show  You  How- 
to  suceeed "The Quisenberry  Way." 
Only  exclusive  poultry  school  in  the 
world.    $1  starts  you.     Write  for 
illustrated  free  book  that  tells  the  story. 
The  AMertcan  School  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
Box  I  69  Mountain  Grove.  Mo. 


aI  THE  OLD  RE  LI  ABIE 

^  lAMBERTS 

DEATH  TO  LICE 


has  been  used  over  30  years  by 

Successful  Poultrymen 
'  Clean  Fowls 

Is  jiift  the  thine  for  sitters,  as  it  does  not  barm  egge 
or  ehiuks.  Keep  your  hens  free  from  lice  and  they 
will  thrive  and  be  profltable.  100  oz.  Jl.OO;  4H  oz  50 
cts.,  15  oz.  25  ct3.  LarKe  sample  of  Powder  or  Ilnad- 
lire  Ointment  10  ct.s.  'Secrets  of  Success  with  I'uul- 
trv  "  l.y  U.  J.  Lambert  for  2c  stamp. 
THE  KLEIN-LAMBERT  CO.,  426  Traden  Bldg..Clileaao 
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ON  THE  EDITOR'S  PLAGE 

X  nr-  "Horticultural  Notes"  in  the 
J  >i:nn  Poultry  .JowtmI,  Thomas  F. 
l;igj^,  of  Iowa  Falls,  la.,  mentions  a 
Florence  Crab  tree,  five  years  old,  as  pro- 
ducing fruit  tliis  season.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  means  a  tree  five  years  from 
grafting  on  appropriate  root  stock,  or  five 
years  from  setting  out,  hut  presume  the 
latter.  For  a  good  many  years  one  of  the 
"pleasures  of  life"  with  me  'has  heen 
my  occasional  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Rigg,  and  meeting  him  once  or  twice  a 
year  at  the  (iarden  Show  or  at  an  A.  P. 
A.  meeting,  wheu  we  would  sit  down  for 
an  hour  or  two  and  compare  notes  on  our 
experiences  with  poultry,  fruit,  and  gar- 
den. Mr.  liigg  has  also  usually  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  bees  in  which  he 
is  greatly  inlereaied  ;  but,  though  I  wanted 
to  be  interested  in  them,  too,  I  have 
always  found  my  time  so  taken  up  with 
other  matters  that  I  couldn't  take  up 
bees.    I  have  been  intending  to  have 
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year,  and  has  done  it  also  under  adverse 
conditions  in  Slassachusetts. 

Going  back  over  my  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Rigg  to  find  out  when  my  first 
Florence  Crab  trees  were  planted,  I  find 
that  it  was  in  llHO  —  five  years  ago. 

That  year  Stark  Bros,  sent  me,  on  his 
order,,  about  thirty  fruit  trees  —  apples, 
crabs,  pears,  and  peaches.  In  this  lot 
were  two  Florence  Crabs.  One  of  them 
lived  and  one  died.  In  1911  Stark  Bros, 
sent  me,  with  other  trees,  a  Florence 
(Jrab  to  replace  the  one  that  died.  In 
both  cases  the  trees  sent  me  were  grafts 
with  one  season's  growth  on  the  root 
stocks  —  about  as  thick  as  a  finger  and 
two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high. 

The  year  1910  was  a  normal  year  here, 
and  trees  started  well.  But,  as  a  rule, 
we  don't  expect  young  trees  to  do  more 
than  get  established  the  first  year,  and 
we  expect  a  few  to  die.  The  years  1 , 
lOli.',  and  H)].".  were  all  unfavorable  to 
growth  of  vegetation,  with  drouth  just 
at  the  time  trees  should  be  growing  their 
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The  Best  Preventive  of  Poultry  Theives 


some  bees  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  but 
never  got  around  to  it ;  and  my  brief  ex- 
perience with  pigeons  rather  discouraged 
me  froui  taking  on  anything  in  addition 
to  poultry,  garden,  and  fruit,  when  I 
could  not  do  justice  to  these  in  the  time 
I  could  take  from  editorial  work. 

^Ir.  Rigg  conducts  what  lie  calls  a 
private  experiment  station  for  fruits,  etc. 
He  has  arrangements  with  some  fruit  and 
seed  men  on  a  sort  of  ('O-operative  plan 
by  which  he  tries  out  fruits  and  plants 
for  and  with  them,  and  in  return  they 
distribute  to  persons  interested  wlierever 
he  designates,  fruits  and  seeds  for  trial. 

Several  times  in  the  past,  Mr.  Rigg  has 
had  Stark  Bros,  send  me  fruit  trees  which 
I  have  planted  here.  Conditions  here  in 
recent  years  have  been  so  adverse  to  the 
development  of  fruit  trees  that  I  have 
heen  a  little  slack  in  keeping  "  tabs"  on 
them,  and  when  1  saw  Mr.  Riggs'  refer- 
ence to  his  own  experience  with  the 
Florence  Crab,  I  had  to  go  l)ack  over  our 
correspondence  to  find  out  just  when  it 
was  that  he  had  Stark  Bros,  send  me  the 
first  Florence  Crab  tree,  and  with  this  in- 
formation com|)ared  the  rate  of  growth 
in  Iowa  and  Massachusetts. 

That  was  a  point  that  interested  me 
particularly  because  of  a  remark  that 
Mr.  Rigg  once  made  some  five  or  six 
years  ago  about  trees  growing  so  much 
faster —  making  a  ranker  growth  on  the 
strong  prairie  soils  of  Iowa  than  on  New 
England  soils.  If  Mr.  Rigg's  Florence 
( 'rab  tree  five  years  old  is  five  years  from 

nting  out  of  a  slip,  Massachusetts,  with 
J  Is  "  barren  soils  "  has  beaten  the  strong 
prairie  soils  of  Iowa — which  are  like  soils 
generally  through  the  central  west— by  a 


new  wood  for  the  season,  so  that  it  was 
not  until  last  year — 1914— that  the  trees 
Mr.  Rigg  had  sent  me  in  1910  and  1911 
really  had  a  chance. 

The  I'^lorence  Crab  tree  that  was  set  out 
in  19111,  and  survived,  had  a  few  crabs  on 
it  last  year — a  dozen  or  more.  I  did  not 
get  a  taste  of  them,  but  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  who  took  them  as 
fast  as  they  ripened  say  the  I'^lorence  is  a 
remarkably  nice  crab  apple.  The  one  of 
the  two  trees  set  out  in  19|ii  that  did  not 
live  was  re])laced  by  another  Stark  Bros, 
sent  ine  in  the  spring  of  191 1.  This  has 
a  few  crabs  on  this  year.  The  older  tree 
has  (|uite  a  lot.  The  tree  set  out  in  19l(i 
is  about  11  ft.  high,  and  has  a  spread  of 
about  S  ft.  The  tree  set  out  in  191 1  is 
about  S  ft.  high  with  a  sjiread  of  9  ft. 

I  hope  Mr.  Rigg  will  tell  us  the  size  of 
his  trees  that  bear  at  five  years.  Four 
years  from  setting  out  of  a  tree  that  is  a 
mere  switch  seems  to  be  tlie  time  re(iuired 
for  a  l''lorence  Crab  to  come  to  bearing 
liere.  The  Stark  catalogue  describes  the 
Florence  as  "worth  all  otliers  put  to- 
getlier;  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all 
crabs  —  the  youngest  and  most  i)rolilic 
bearer,"  but  on  our  place  it  has  not,  so 
far,  iield  this  position  in  comparison  with 
the  Transcendent.  A  tree  of  the  latter 
variety  that  I  planted  in  I9(i9  in  thft  same 
soil  produced  a  good  crop  in  1911  and 
every  year  since,  and  we  have  to  cut 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  wood 
out  of  it  every  year,  while  the  i'lorence 
Crab  has  never  made  growth  enough  to 
require  mu('h  pruning.  A  Hyslop  Crab, 
set  out  in  1909.  never  had  any  fruit  until 
last  year  and  the  fruit  then  was  very  dry 
and  unpalatable.    That  may  be  because 


August 

POULTRY  FARM  BREED- 
ING SEASON  END  SALE 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS      WHITE  ROCKS      WH  ITE  W  YAN  DOTTES 

For  the  balance  of  tbe  seat^oir  we  shall  sell  atius  from  our  Top  Notch  V<'v\^  at  only  per  15.  Staudard 
Matini^s,  $3  per  J5.  We  have  nearly  alt  our  chicks  for  this  seiiHOii  halrhcd.  aiul  must  luake  room  for  our 
younj;  (;rowlilt;  stock.  We  offer  extra  trood  values  in  pure  hlootlcd  t-tork,  l  itiu  i  lirrctl,  in  mated  pairs, 
trios  and  pens,  witli  delivery  any  time  after  May  Kith.  Order  a  matetl  pen  at  once  and  you  (jet  a  month's 
good  breedlritj  from  them  for  this  season's  chicks.  Our  prices:  Mated  pairs,  to  S"2tl;  mated  trios.  $7.5lt 
to  $H5;  mated  pens,  $12  to  $,'>0.  Oriler  now  and  tjct  the  cream  of  our  sate.  Remember,  first  c<mie,  first 
served.  .Send  for  cataU)t,'.  Iftllity  department:  Kgtjs,  $7.50  per  lOU;  $1.50  per  15.  Day  old  cliicks,  $18  per 
lOf);  $1(1  per  .5»):  .1=5  per  25. 

IVlirimichi  Poultry  Farm, 

J  ^        W.  II.  SAAKI,  I'loprietiir. 


POULTRY  BOOKS 

By  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON 

"  Unt/uestionably  Mr.  Robinson  has  written  the  best  books 
gtroduced  in  America  to  date  on  practical  poultry  sub. 
Jects."— Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 

Poultry-Craft.   Domestic  Birds 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture 
Broilers  and  Roasters.  Winter  Eggs 

Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor 

f^f%M§l^g^\M  ^  ^3 M^^f't  Hf^binson'R  first   book  was  be^^un  In  tlie  summer  of  1897 

'  %^ m  mmmm       j^p^  y^,r^^  published   In   Ni^veniber,  Ih',)-!.     Its  aim  was  to  meet 

tlie  deniaiiil  loj  a  l)Or>ii  wmilil  [jive  one  interested  in  Ihe  subject  an  jntellit;ei>t  understandinfj  of 

its  possiiiilil  ii-H  anil  a  conipi  i-lM  risi\ c  idea  of  methods  of  production,  and  wlilcli  would  (jlve  the  be- 
fi'iuner  delail<-il  i n  ii >i  tnal  ion  ;is  In  "  \\  hat  to  do,  arnl  how  to  tlo  It."  Written  while  the  educational 
poultry  iiiovenient  was  in  the  inc-ipierd  .statue,  this  book  — as  the  title  pat;e  announced  —  was  debitrned 
to  be  a  text-b(»ok  foi  poultry  Keepers  rather  than  for  students  in  classes.  The. arrangement  and 
treatment  of  the  subject  were  adapted  to  the  Individual  tea(*hint;  himself  with  hcuue  practice.  Tbe 
book  was,  however,  exteiiMively  used  as  a  class  text-book,  and  is  still  so  used  by  many  Instiurtors 
who  piefera  nioie  i-lenientary  book  than  the  autht)r'8  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Oullure." 

*' Poifi/rKv-f 'ka  FT  "  is  emphatically  a  i'OULTKV>r.\N*s  hook  for  poultry  kkkperm.  Before  beeiu- 
ninp  it  the  author  liad  had  se\en  years  experience  in  commercial  poultry  keeplnfr,  and  he  did  not 
take  up  poultr  y  |ou r  iial ism  as  a  piofession  until  after  he  had  Cf)mpleted  this  bo(»k.  It  is  the  moduct 
of  a  workintJ  poultrynian  who  was  a  stndenl  of  (•\(Ty  [ihase  of  hlH  work.  lAjr  those  who  want  to  learn 
witti  the  least  effort  what  tlu  y  nei-d  only  for  their  own  practice  it  is  still  the  most  satisfactory  book. 
'*72  |>ay:es;  91  i  1 1  iisf  rat  ions.    Price  ^l-.'SO. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry  Culture 

This  book  was  written  primarily  as  a  text-book  for  aerrirultural  collefjes.  but  with  the  iiiea  of  making 
It  appro|iriate  also  for  t^eneral  readers  re<iulrinf;  a  thorou^rh  treatise  on  ttie  Huli.iect.  Mr.  llobinson 
underti)i>k  the  work  of  writing:  it  most  reluctantly  after  he  had  for  several  years  iirtred  various  iu- 
structors  to  picpare  a  text  lumk  on  lines  better  adapted  (o  their  work  than  his*'  l*onltry-(!raft."  As 
none  of  tiie  Instructors  acted  upon  the  suffi^estion,  anil  the  use  of  "Poultry-Craft"  by  students  was 
increasinj^,  he  made  arraui^ements  with  (linn  and  Company  to  publish  such  a  book  as  he  would  wtsb 
to  have  taken  as  Ins  contribution  to  hitjher  education  in  tiiis  subject. 

"  Prisctplks  ani>  i^UArncK  of  Poiri.TRY  Clu.turk"  was  commenced  in  1W)7  and  published  Jan- 
uary, I'.)12.  Tlie  author  spared  no  [lairiH  to  make  it  as  concise  and  c<nuplete  as  possible,  and  to  secure 
the  most  carelul  accinacy  in  every  staleiiienl.  After  the  book  api)eared,  one  reviewer  sahl  t>f  It; 
"  Althoutrh  It  extends  to  (ill  paees  there  is  scarcely  an  unnecessary  paratrraph."  Had  this  reviewer 
been  familiar  with  ljook-niaii.in^;  lie  wonlil  no  doubt  have  detfcted  that  the  few  parat^raphs  unnecessary 
to  the  treat  iiieiit  uerc  necessary  to  the  hooks  of  a  pat,'c  hioUen  l>y  i  1 1  usl  ratlt»ns,  or  of  a  paye  at  the 
end  of  a  eliaptei-.  Tin-  cducaloi  s  receivetl  it  with  sucli  wor'ils  as  these:  "  In<'omparably  belter  than 
any  previous  poultry  book  lor  tlie  student."  "  lixactly  the  soi't  of  book  we  have  all  been  lookine  for." 
"The  first  book  on  poultry  that  I  liave  ever  seen  that  seems  to  me  a  satisfa«*tory  text.**  "The  best 
thiuf^  yet,  beintr  autlieiitic  ami  up  to  date  from  a  |.»r-actlcal  as  well  as  from  a  sclentillc  standpoint.'* 
etc.,  etc.  The  book  is  elalior  ately  iltusti  ated,  havint;  570  lialf-tones  and  drawiut^s,  eomiirislnu  the  most 
iuterestintr  and  instructive  series  of  Illustrations  of  poultry  ever  brought  together.    Price  $'^.50. 

/)»JM    /¥a#M^G^/#*    J7ff#*#lfc       presents  the  first  compl(>te  stAtement  of  tlie  rudi- 

Wt##MCy««fft^  W9        nientsof  aviculture  for  l.<tys  ami  L'irls.    It  teaches 

the  tliintrs  that  everyone  oiitrht  (o  know  about  poultry,  plt^eons.  and  cat^c  bii'ds.  I'artieular  attention  is 
Kiven  to  the  varitrtlesof  birds  and  to  methods  of  management  best  suited  to  yount;  liet.'inncrs.  It  is 
a  book  that  is  reati  witli  interest  by  all  yountr  people  whether  en^atreit  in  keeping  poultry  or  simply 
reaillrif?  for  information.    Ua*  i>as:es;  '/t'M\  illustrations.   Priee,  $1.3r». 

Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor  -i::^,^^%J:^^z.Z 

oiiliiiaiy  |MHilli-y  kpcinT  who  Ii;i8  to  Uiatiiiosc  iliHeasert  in  liis  tinck  leu-  himst'lf.  and  apply  Hlinple 
ruiiK'illcH.  Ill  liiB  early  r.Miiiiiciclal  pouMiy  kiH'pliii;  liays  tlio  author  gavi'  a  treat  ileal  of  attention  to 
treatliit'  »l<  k  poiiltiy,  ami  hail  marked  suceeBS  with  many  severe  cases.  Like  most  prai'th'al  men, 
howe\'er,  he  wocm  (.lisrontlinie(.i  "  ttortorint;."  except  I'or  eases  where  a  f<'W  simple  treatments  are 
etfeetlve.  some  years  later  when  he  became  eilltor  of  Farm  Houi.tuy  he  hnit  to  erlve  n  Rood  deal  of 
attention  to  this  suh.iect  In  order  to  advise  subscribers  havlntr  sick  birds.  *'  The  Common-Sense 
Poultry  Uo<'tor"  treats  the  subject  alone  tlie  lines  which  this  experience  showeil  lilm  are  most  help- 
ful to  poultry  keepers.  While  most  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  simple  remedies  most  easily  applied, 
those  reiiulred  for  treatment  nf  serious  cases  are  also  clven.    1  7(i  imKes.    Priee  ."><(  e^ntn. 

Bm*nSlt%t*K  S»t%rt  I9ns»^4t»t*«      ^  hand-book  especially  for  those  prmlucinR  t-ible 

^  "t#«»a«t?»  o      poultry  for  the  fca8t<>ru  city  markets.    It  treats  Its 

spiH'ial  siili.ifrts  more  elaboratelj'  than  they  can  be  treated  In  a  (Jeneral  work  on  poultry  culture. 
!•«  paires;  'io  i  1 1  list  r.'il  ion.    I'riee  't.'t  rents, 

tAfSfi4g» f*    Fgwtt9     ^  monograph  on  the  subject  nf  most  Interest  to  the  irreateat  number  of 
'~iHr^      poultry  keepers.    Those  who  want  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  winter 
e«e  production  will  llnil  this  little  book  In  which  all  points  bearlui;  on  the  subject  are  broueht 
together  without  reference  to  tbeir  other  relations,  very  serviceable.   -18  i>ai;<>K.    I'rU-e  15  treiits^ 

The  al)ove  books  coiiHlitiite  Mr.  Hoblnson's  contribution  to  date  to  permanent  poultry  literature. 
"First  Lessons  In  Poultry  Keeplnu  "  Is  not  Included  In  Ihe  list  bei'ause  II  Is  not  a  "book"  In  the 
true  sense,  but  a  collectUm  of  articles  of  varylni;  (|uallty.  Only  a  limited  numl)cr  of  copies  of  the 
first  series  are  on  bund,  and  It  will  not  be  republished. 

No  Poultry  Keeper  Can  Afford  to  Be 
Without  the  Books  by  John  H.  Robinson 
That  Suit  His  Need. 

HAVE  YOU  GOT  YOURS? 

We  Will  Send  You  Any  in  the  Above  List, 
Postage   Prepaid,  at  the   Price  Stated. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  39  Sudbury  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  mention  Farm-Poultry 
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the  tree  is  near  a  drain  and  does  not  get 
all  the  water  it  wants  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  I  like  the  shape  and  habit  of 
growth  of  the  Florence  better  than  the 
Transcendent,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  either  as  early  ur  as  i)roiltic  in  this 
vicinity. 

Among  the  apple  trees  Mr.  Rigg  had 
sent  me  in  1910  were  two  of  the  "  Black 
Ben"  variety,  which  Hi-arks  recommend 
as  the  best  of  the  Ben  Davis  family,  and 
of  which  Mr.  '  Kigg  said:  "Black  Ben 
will  retire  Baldwin.  It  is  far  handsomer, 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  planting,  very 
hardy,  and  will  keep  till  May.  Outsells 
Baldwin  in  all  markets."  One  of  these 
trees  winter-killed  the  first  winter.  The 
other  has  been  very  thrifty  and  had  a 
few  apples  on  last  year,  the  fourth  from 
setting  out,  but  they  were  small  and 
insipid. 

About  one-third  of  all  trees  sent  me 
from  Stark  Bros.'  nursery  in  jNIissouri 
died  either  the  first  or  the  second  winter, 
but  those  that  survived  have  been  very 
thrifty.  In  l!iO!i,  the  year  before  -Mr. 
Rigg  had  the  first  lot  sent  me  from 
Stark's,  I  bought  about  thirty-five  trees 
of  Green's  Nursery  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Practically  all  of  these  lived,  but  most  of 
them  are  on  lighter,  dryer  soil  than  the 
trees  planted  in  the  next  two  years  and 
have  not  made  as  good  growth. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  growth 
of  the  few  trees  that  I  have,  the  King 
David  apple  suits  this  locality  better  than 
the  Delicious.  I'nder  the  same  con- 
ditions King  David  grows  faster  with 
me.  We  will  have  a  few  apples  this  year 
on  a  King  David,  set  out  in  1!)10,  that 
was  then  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  little 
finger,  and  about  20  inches  high,  and  is 


now  about  Hi  ft.  high  and  the  same  in 
spread,  with  a  trunk  about  7  in.  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  companion.  King  David 
tree,  died  and  the  one  set  out  in  its  place 
next  year  has  not  done  well.  ( )f  two 
Delicious  trees  set  out  in  liilOone  died. 
The  one  planted  in  its  i)lace  in  lUll,  and 
the  1010  tree  are  coming  on,  but  are  only 
about  half  the  size  of  the  best  King 
David,  though  when  set  out  they  were 
thicker  than  my  thumb  and  about  six 
feet  high.  Nearly  all  fruit  trees  planted 
in  1000,  1010  and  1011  have  fruit  on  this 
year,  though  because  of  the  long  succes- 
sion of  bad  seasons  most  of  the  trees  are 
rather  small.  A  Yellow  Transparent  tree 
set  out  in  1010  had  about  a  dozen  nice 
apples  on  it  last  year.  The  King  David 
tree  set  out  in  191 1  blossomed  profusely 
and  had  a  lot  of  small  apples  on  it  last 
year,  but  that  was  because  some  grease 
put  on  the  trees  in  lOll!  to  keep  the  tent 
caterpillars  from  them  damaged  the  bark 
of  some  of  the  young  trees  and  had  the 
same  efl'ect  a.-^  girdling. 


SUSSEX  FOWLS  IN  SUSSEX 

EDITOR  F.u<M-ruiii,TKY:—  Your  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  Sussex  was 
interesting  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
who  has  said  that  all  the  chickens  from 
the  Sussex  fatters  are  of  the  Sussex  breed. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  as  you  state; 
the  fattening  establishments  of  Sussex 
employ  other  breeds.  F  rom  the  time  I 
spent  in  the  Sussex  district,  and  from 
what  I  saw  and  learned,  I  would  say  that 
the  growing  of  chickens  there  is  not  as 
highly  commercialized  as  the  fattening  of 
the  chickenH.  The  lean  chictkens  are 
largely  a  farmer's  product,  and  in  some 
places  "higglers"  travel  the  country  side 
and  buy  up  the  chickens  and  carry  them 
to  the  liiners.    When  the  product  of  the 


Sussex  farmers  is  coming  into  the  fatten- 
ing sheds  it  is  a  profitable  time  for  the 
fatters,  for  the  Sussex  chickens  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  fattening  and  make  very 
fine  dressed  (carcasses.  These  chickens 
top  the  London  market.  At  another  sea- 
son of  the  year  a  great  deal  of  "  Irish  " 
stock  is  received,  and  this  is  primed  by 
the  fatters  who,  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  their  establishments,  are  always 
anxious  to  lleshen  any  chickens  that  can 
be  handled  at  a  profit.  However,  when 
the  real  Sussex  breed  is  coming  in  I  would 
say  tliaithey  outnumber  any  other  chick- 
ens ten  to  one.  The  great  ilitliculty  with 
the  "  Ii'IhIi"  is  their  inclination  to  yellow 
legs.  The  Sussex  oats  and  sour  milk 
which  the  fatters  fe('.(i,  however,  does  a 
deal  to  clear  u[)  the  llesh  of  the  "  Irish  " 
stock. 

I  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  good 
intent  of  your  editorial  on  the  Sussex,  for 
it  was  another  indication  of  your  sincere 
desire  to  give  ac(;urate  information  to  the 
poultry  public.  In  this  day  when  the 
poultry  world  is  reaping  the  whirl  wind 
of  exaggerated  statements  and  misinfor- 
mation, it  is  refreshing  to  read  whole- 
some, truthful  statements  about  poultry 
and  allied  interests.  However,  lest  some 
infer  from  your  editorial  comment  on  the 
Sussex  that  at  all  times  the  true  Sussex 
chickens  form  a  minority  in  the  fattening 
sheds,  may  I  ask  that  you  give  this  note 
space  in  the  cohnnns  of  I*' \ini-l'(>i  T.ri;v? 
While  the  Sussex  do  not  keep  the  sheds 
full  at  all  seasons,  they  do  handle  splen- 
didly, producing  in  the  shortest  time  and 
at  the  least  expense  the  maxinunn  of 
what  is  're<inired,  and  they  do  far  out- 
number any  other  sort  of  chickens  taking 
the  average  over  the  year,  and  in  their 
particular  seasons  they  are  handled  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sorts. 

F.  L.  I>i,\iT, 
Sec'y  Sussex  Club  of  America. 

Swanton,  O. 


THE  MISSION  OF  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 

Sp]VERAL  years  ago  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Itistructtors 
and  Investigators  in  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. After  sitting  through  a  number 
of  sessions  I  observed  that,  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  treatment  of  poultry 
matters  here  was  from  the  viewpoint  of 
intensive  poultry  culture  and  did  not  ap- 
ply to  general  farm  conditions.  I  called 
attention  to  this,  expressmg  the  opinion 
that  the  experiment  stations  ought  to 
give  more  attention  to  handling  poultry 
under  farm  conditions.  > 

I  note  with  interest  now  in  a  recent 
issue  of  an  agricultural  paper,  in  an 
article  from  an  experiment  station  in  an 
agricultural  state  this  statement:  "Almost 
anyone  can  make  a  success  in  raising 
jtoultry  on  an  extensive  general  farm 
where  the  birds  have  free  range  and 
practically  make  their  own  living  from 
waste  products.  But  it  is  up  to  the  expe- 
riment stations  and  the  experts  to  solve 
the  problem  whereby  a  man  with  limited 
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Bargain  Sale 

FIVE  BIRD  PENS 

5  Pens  ISiiir  Oi'iiiiitMoiih.      $  I  :i.0(>  eacli 

r>  I'fus  s.  ('.  KcfiM.  i;{.oo 

:i  I'ciis  AVIiite  (M'piiiiclons.  I  :{.<)<» 

r,  r«'iis  Wliilo  l.t'urlioi'iis,  1  o.oo 

I'iMiN  Kiiir  Orpiiiuloiis,  '^O.dO 

.5  Ti-iis  S.  C.  IJfds.  '^O  0(> 

:i  r«'iis  whitt-  OrpiiiKtonH,  ao.oo 

:t  I'l'iis  \Vlii(«4  Kix'kK.  ^5. GO 

:!  I'ciis  White  AVyaiidottes,   Sij.OO  " 

NINE  BIRD  PENS 

;{  Vftis  Kiiir  OrpiiictoiiH,     $;;;i.oo  <-n<  h 

:{  I'eiis  S.  <;.  KciIh,  '.l-^.OO 

:{  I'l'iiH  Hull' Oi-iiiiictoiiM,  :t:!.o(> 
:{  I'l'iis  s.  <!.  iiou.  :{.'{. 00 

.">  Pens  White  Ueirhorus,         1  K.OO 

Ahovo  birds  aU  .veaillfiKa,  Btioiii;,  stiiiily, 
iiiKl  healdiy,  ami  eeniiliic  baiKalus  lor 
Immediate  sale. 

flu/on  ParmC        laa  WUIiam  street. 
UWCII  raliilOi   Vinev.'iril   Haven.  Mass. 


means  can  earn  a  livelihood  with  poultry 
on  a  small  acreage." 

It  seems  to  me  this  position  is  wrong 
both  in  its  attitude  toward  poultry  on 
large  general  farms  and  in  its  view  of  the 
function  of  the  stations.  Fven  though 
the  general  farmer  may  keep  some  ])Oul- 
try  at  so  little  cost  that  the  income  from 
hie  poultry  is  practically  all  profit,  better 
practit^e  will  in  many  cases  enable  him  to 
in(;iease  that  profit. 

The  experiment  stations  cannot,  as 
a  rule,  make  their  work  commercially 
profitable.  There  is  no  occasion  fur  iliein 
to  do  that.  Wherever  it  can  be  done, 
either  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  it  has 
been  done  by  many  people.  To  know 
their  methods  and  their  experience  we 
need  good  reporters  rather  than  experts 
and  experiment  stations. 


Robert  H.  Essex  Ag^ain  In  Poultry 
Journalism 

The  Caniidiim  Pouftn/  ./(jiini/d,  a  monthly 
devoted  to  poultry,  fruit  and  gardfii  will 
begin  publication  August  1st,  at  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario,  with  Robert  II.  Isstt-x  as 
editor.  Mr.  F]ssex  has  been  for  many 
years  prominently  identified  with  the 
poultry  interests  of  America.  He  came 
from  Canada  to  tlie  United  States  a  good 
many  years  ago  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  Rflinlik  Puullry  ,/uiini<il.  After  a  few 
years  he  became  associated  with  the 
Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  Buflalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  later  engaged  in  businef-s  for 
himself  in  the  same  city,  manufacturing 
the  Essex  Model  incubators  and  brooders. 
Familiar  with  every  phase  of  i)Oultrv  Cul- 
ture as  he  is,  we  anticipate  that  Mr.  Kf-sex 
will  make  a  journal  with  individuality 
and  (juality. 

"  Patience  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
of  the  man  who  would  rear  turkeys; 
hence  the  best  turkey  rearers,  as  a  rule, 
are  women!  " — Poult ri/. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Tli.'it  liavf  iH'ei)  l>i*(>(l  for  iitilitFaiicI  ex  hil»i  t  ion  <'>xc<'ll(>iic:e.  They  are  ]»r<>IH!il>l4' 
l>r<Ml iieers  of  t^KKs  aii<l  meat  of  lii;;lie^«(  (|uaht>,  and  as  |>ri/,e  uiiiiiei-s  :ire  en- 
title<l  to  rank  witli  the  best,  winning  at  ltosl<»ii  this  year  first  and  sperial  on 
puller,  set'oiKl  pen,  fifth  <-orkerel.  SiK'h  winiiinifs  are  n<»t  arridental.  hat  are 
tlie  result  of  steady  de\ elo|>nient  year  after  year.  It  shonhl  pay  you  to  test 
the  merits  of  this  sto<-k.    I'riees  are  reasonable. 


W.  F.  HAYWARD, 


WESTBORO,  MASS. 


In  the  early  staees  of  chick  life  cverythine  depends  upon  the  food,  rapid  i;ro\N  th,  quick 
featherinK.  Kood  fratnework,  freedom  from  disease  —  therefore  GOOD  PROFITS. 

There  are  No  Foods  That  Will  Give  Such  Splendid  Results  as 

SPRATT'S  CHICK  MEALS  Nos.  5  &  12 

Write  for  samples  and  send  10c.  for  "  Poultry  Culture."    "  Piicasant  Culture,"  Z5c. 

SPRATT'S   PATENT   LIMITED,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Goslings  in  a  Rhode  lelanci  Pasture 


NEW 


CAPONIZING 


TOOL 


{I'atfnt  fending) 

"*Hli  most  efficient  and  convenient  caponi/inR  tool  yet  devised.    This  unique  desiRn  Rives  un- 
obstructed vision — no  shadows  or  uncertainly— every  step  of  the  o[)cration  in  full  vjew — maktnc 
caponizing  simple,  rapid,  safe,  successful.  ^ 

The  question  of  superiority  of  my  instrumcnta  is  left  entirety  to  you.    Get  and  Iry  them,  if  you 
cannot  succeed  with  my  help  or  do  not  like  them,  return  them  in  now!  order,  and  I  wi)l  cheerfully 
refund  your  money.    Now  ii  the  time  to  caponizc  tate  cockerel*.     If  in  hurry,  order  direct  from  thi 
Complete  set  of  in^lriimontH.  including  illustrated  instnittions,  prepaid.  Removers  alone  $3  00.  Sen'l 

in  gtatnpi  tot  in^irurtioii  h'xilc  containinK  full  description  of  my  tn<itrumenls  and  appMance.-i.  many  valuable  and 
hitherto  unpublished  facts  .ihout  capons,  and  details  of  an  efficient  Poultry  Police  System,  or  how  to  stop  the  enor- 
mous losses  by  hawks  ,irid  t  rows.     Address  all  communications  to  me  at  Ottawa.  {I'lea'^r  mrntton  tin-,  pupi-n 
AmeHcan  Office:  Oftdenabunt.  N.Y.                                                  Head  Office:  Ottawa.  Canada 
S.    K.    BURDIN    (Box  12) 
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A  Pair  of  Faverolles 


FEEDING  FAT  INTO  EGGS  AND 
FEEDING  FAT  INTO  MILK 

FOR  a  longtime  "science,"  as  exem- 
plitied  at  our  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  has  been  telling  us 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  alter  the  fat  con- 
tent of  a  cow's  milk  by  feeding.  When 
I  first  came  in  contact  with  that  informa- 
tion I  was  keeping  a  few  pretty  good 
cows,  and  feeding  and  milking  them  my- 
self, and  long  before  that  time  I  had  been 
able,  whenever  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
cows,  to  quickly  make  a  reputation  for 
skill  in  handling  them. 

And  I  thought  I  had  observed  that  the 
fat  content  in  a  cow's  milk — as  indicated 
by  th(!  amount  of  cream  or  butter  that 
could  be  obtained  from  it — depended  up- 
on the  fat  producing  elements  in  the  food 
— with  the  limitation  that  sometimes  a 
cow  fed  heavily  of  rich  food  might  put 
fat  on  her  body  instead  of  putting  it  into 
her  milk. 

In  those  days — and  I  would  do  the 
same  yet,  if  1  were  so  situated  similarly — 
I  had  a  penchant  for  two  things:  One 
was  testing  all  sorts  of  foods,  and  com- 
binations of  foods,  on  animals  in  my 
charge;  and  the  other  was  keeping  every- 
one else  about  the  place  in  ignorance  of 
the  "experiments"  I  was  making  in 
order  that  whenever  possible  I  might 
have  a  spontaneous  judgment  from  some- 
one else  about  the  result.  And  one  thing 
that  1  learned  very  (juickly,  and  of  which 
1  had  abundant  confirmation,  was  that  it 
made  ([uite  a  diderence  in  the  amount  of 
cream  on  a  given  quantity  of  milk  and 
the  amount  of  butter  from  it,  how  the 
cow  producing  the  milk  was  fed,  and  that 
it  also  made  quite  a  difference  in  the 
other  properties  of  the  milk  as  observed 
in  differences  in  the  skiiimied  milk  in 
family  use. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  "scientific" 
dictum  that  the  idea  of  farmers,  dairy- 
men, and  keepers  of  family  cows  that  by 
feeding  fat  contributing  foods  to  cows  the 
fat  content  in  milk  could  he  increased 
was  all  du  delusion  did  not  make  much  of 
an  impi^ssion  upon  iue  —  not  as  to  the 
fact.  It  did  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that 
in  this,  as  ii\  various  other  matters  in 
matliematics  and  physics  that  I  came  in 
contact  with  in  my  student  days,  "  sci- 
ence" might  easily  get  "all  balled  up" 
ill  the  intricacies  of  its  hypotheses  and 
its  \-erbiage. 

As  one  who  skims  the  agricultural  press, 
I  have  since  often  noted  in  it  discussions 
of  the  matter  of  improving  the  fat  quality 


of  milk  by  the  use  of  suitable  foods.  The 
point  comes  up,  now  through  some  college 
or  experiment  station  man,  or  editor 
following  this  lead,  asserting  that  the 
amount  of  fat  in  a  cow's  milk  is  consti- 
tutional and  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  by  feeding,  and  now  through 
some  practical  man  asserting  that  in  his 
belief  this  idea  is  all  moonshine;  but  — 
however  it  comes  up  —  the  last  word  (in 
print)  usually  is  that  the  scientists,  the 
college  and  station  experts  agree  that 
their  observations  and  experiments  show 
that  the  popular  idea  is  all  wrong  —  that 
the  layman  does  not  understand,  etc., — 
and  then  it  stands  until  the  next  time,  etc. 

I  have  read  altogether,  I  suppose,  a 
considerably  more  than  a  hundred  state- 


rience,  which,  accorded  with  common 
observation  —  was  warranted  iu  suppos- 
ing that  in  this  (as  in  many  other  matters) 
our  agricultural  scientists  had  blundered. 

I  take  up  the  (juestion  now  and  con- 
sider it  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  quality  of  eggs 
and  quality  of  feed,  because  I  find  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Hoard 'x  Ihilryinaii  this 
contribution  from  an  agricultural  college 
graduate: 

"As  a  reader  of  the  Ikiiryiuan,  I  have 
often  seen  it  stated  in  your  columns  that 
it  is  impossible  to  influence  the  fat  con- 
tent of  a  cow's  milk  by  feeding.  Wl)en 
I  was  an  undergraduate,  this  point  came 
up  in  the  dairy  classroom  frequently,  and 
each  time  we  were  assured  that  it  was 
impossible  to  influence  the  test  through 
feeding,  and,  being  a  trusting  nature,  I 
swallowed  it  whole.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  results  of  Professor  Babcock's  tests 
with  cows  at  the  Wisconsin  Station, 
wherein  he  failed  to  note  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  test. 

"Without  wishing  to  (J  uestion  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  test  or  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  data  thus  secured,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
results  of  my  experience  of  last  summer. 
From  April  1st  until  October  1st,  I  milked 
a  herd  of  is  cows.  During  April,  the 
cows  were  fed  corn  and  cob  meal,  oil 
meal,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  corn  stover.  During  this  month 
the  average  test  for  the  herd,  as  shown 
by  the  statement  of  the  company  which 
bought  my  milk,  was  3.77c.  The  first  of 
May  the  cows  were  turned  out  on  grass 
and  were  fed  about  four  or  five  pounds  of 
corn  meal  with  an  allowance  of  about  one 
pound  of  oil  meal  once  a  day.  The  test 
for  this  month  was  .'i.lw^c.  From  June 
until  after  haying  they  had  nothing  but 
the  pasturage,  after  which  they  had  about 
ten  pounds  of  clover  hay  in  the  barn  once 
a  day.  During  August  we  fed  green  corn 
on  the  grass  along  with  the  hay,  and  dur- 
ing all  this  period,  .Tune  1st  to  September 
1st,  the  average  test,  as  shown  by  the  dairy 
company's  statement,  was  :'>  -!%.  As  the 
pasture  was  very  short  by  September  we 
began  feeding  five  pounds  of  a  mixed  dairy 
feed  once  a  day,  and  the  test  for  the 


Houdan  Cock 


ments  explaining  just  how  the  fat  con- 
tent of  milk  is  not  increased  by  feeding, 
though  those  who  feed  things  which 
should  increase  it,  and  seem  to  do  so, 
suppose  that  it  is,  and  in  them  all  I  have 
never  seen  one  that  would  have  the  slight- 
eat  effect  to  convince  a  man  who  had  fed 
cows  to  find  out  the  effects  of  varying 
rations  and  milked  them  and  used  the 
milk.  If  I  had  been  as  directly  and  ex- 
tensively interested  in  dairy  as  I  have 
been  in  poultry  matters  I  might  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  try  to  find  out  just 
what  was  wrong  with  the  "scientists," 
but  as  cow?  have  been  a  side  issue  with 
me,  I  have  simply  taken  the  position  that 
I  had  not  time  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
but  still — in  the  light  of  ray  own  expe- 


month  of  September  suddenly  walked  vip 
to  iS.H^o,  with  a  very  noticeable  gain  in 
the  amount  of  milk. 

"  I  am  certain  that  many  of  your  read- 
ers have  had  experience  similar  to  mine, 
and  have  been  at  a  loss  to  uixlcrstand 
their  results  in  the  face  of  your  state- 
ments from  such  reliable  investigatons  as 
i'rofessor  Babcock.  When  Professor  ]?ab- 
cock  and  others  were  working  i>n  this 
problem,  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  their 
cows  were  well  and  properly  fed,  and 
were  not  going  half  fed  as  my  cows  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  cows  are 
(juite  likely  to  be  after  a  nine  weeks' 
drought.  Consequently,  they  did  not 
note  any  increased  fat  production  from 
the  addition  or  manipulation  of  feeds.  I 
believe  that  if  this  point  were  taken  up 
in  the  columns  of  your  paper,  and  the 
facts  seem  to  substantiate  my  contention 
that  the  fat  content  of  cows'  milk  can, 


Augfust 

under  certain  conditions,  be  very  greatly 
influenced,  that  it  might  lead  to  the  more 
general  practice  of  supplement  feeding, 
especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer." 

Mr.  Abbott  seems  to  me  to  have  got  at 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  the  point  that 
he  makes  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
poultry  keepers  as  well  as  to  dairymen. 
It  is  also  of  even  greater  importance  to 
our  experiment  stations,  for  if  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  upon  which 
they  are  open  to  criticism  it  is  that  in 
their  work  they  do  not  give  attention  as 
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PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


OME  nice  yearling  Baft  Kock  liens,  ♦1.25  each 
Noyes,  L.  Box  273,  New  London,  Conn,   t  f 


WYANDOTTES. 


BOSTON  WINNING  Buff  Wyandottes.  Can  I 
help  you  to  winners  or  breeders?  Sewell  Cir. 
Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  324  South  Road,  Holden,  Mass. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Fertile  euKS  from 
free  ranee,  farm  raised  stock,  open  front 
houses,  standard  and  utility,  by  lOOd;  t6  per  HHI:  $1 
per  15.  Orowellton,  East  Denis,  Mass.   t  f 


LEGHORNS. 


~\roUNG- FERRIS  STRAINS  Slnele  Comb 
L  ,  White  Leghorn  hens,  cocks,  and  cockerels 
must  he  sold  to  make  room  for  growing  stock. 
Several  hundred  hi-ns  fUiis  year's  breeders  and  fine 
hinlsi  $1.00  each;  $80  per  100.  Qj)ck8  and  cockerels, 
*l.()o  to  43.00  each. 

Willow  Brook  Egg  Farm.  West  Berne,  N.  Y.   t  f 


SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS  EACH  r- One  hun- 
dred range  raised  White  Leghorn  cockerels, 
ten  to  twelve  weeks  old.    Sires,  Barron.  Dams 
trapnesled  Ferris- Wyckoft  cross- 
Stewart's  Hen  Farm,  Elmlra,  N.  Y.  8 


BUTTERCUPS. 


B 


UTTEKCUr  COCKERELS.  .$1.    10  other 
varieties  cheap.   Cocks,  cockerels,  pairs,  etc. 

Whitney  &  Son.  TrlanRle,  N.  Y.  9 


d&l  EACH  —  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN.S.  pullets 
«!P  1  and  yearlings,  cocks  and  cockerels.  Will 
ship  anywhere.   Send  for  booklet. 

Woodworth  Farm,  Wilton,  Conn,   t  f 
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INGLE  COMB  White   Leghorns,  Rancocas 
stock.   Breeders.  1st  pen,  $1.75:  2d  pen,  $1. 

A.  W.  Katon,  Wolteboro,  N.  H.  9 


MINORCAS. 


B 


LACK  Minorca  eggs,  ?3  per  sitting;  cockerels. 
'  R.  story,  187  Arlington  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  12-2 


LANCSHANS. 

EG<:S  HALF  FHICE  after  May  li>th.  First 
cock.  hen.  cockerel,  pullet,  pen,  Boston.  1915, 
won  bv  Koblnson's  Langshans.  Also  firsts  at  New 
York,  (Garden,  Palace,  State  Fair,  Buffalo),  heavy 
lavers.  Black-White. 

.1.  F.  Robinson,  Main  St.,  So.  Weymouth.  Mass.  6-2 


BANTAMS. 


pAME  BANT.VMS  —  Birchen,  Black  Red, 
LX    Duckwings.  and  Red  Pyle. 

.1.  Herman  Fraklng,  R.  3,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  H 


PHEASANTS. 

1t>  GOLDEN  Pheasant  eggs,        12  RIngneck 
eggs,  $1.75:  12  Sllkie  cgK8,$l:  RIngneck  Males. 
$2.  A.  K.  Freeman,  Provlncetown.  Mass.  6-2 

I  O/iO  I'HEAS.VNT  eggs  for  hatching:  low 
JlWVJw  prices:  most  all  varieties.  English.  $14 
per  100.   Colored  catalog,  25c.    E.tchanges  maile. 

U.  Phea»antry.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  6-2 


^MISCELLANEOUS.   

SAVE  UK.  .>IONKV  hy  mixing  your  own  poul- 
try food.  For  '2-V.  we  will  send  .vou  a  formula 
of  the  best  egg  proilucing  and  condition  food  on 
the  market:  II  can  be  lllled  by  any  druggist.  You 
wouldn't  be  without  it  for  t«n  times  the  price. 

Charles  li.  llel/.er  .t  Co.. 
SO  Mllby  St.,  Houston,  Te.xas.  x 
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NVTHING  from  small  tags  to  large  catalogs. 

First  class  work.   Reasonable  prices. 
The  Everett  Print.  53  Cornhlll,  Boston,  Mass. 


QU  A  LITY  printing  for  poultrymen  at  low  prices. 
15  year's  experience.  Fine  cuts  used.  Half- 
tones made  free.  Work  guaranteed.  Samples.  Men- 
tion breeds.         Riverside  Press,  Brisben,  N.  Y.  8 
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as  they  should  to  differences  in  conditions, 
and  especially  to  conditions  as  they  are 
on  the  average  farm  or  poultry  plant. 

Here  is  something  for  poultrymen  in 
New  England  and  elsewhere  near  eastern 
markets  to  consider.  Although  interested 
in  poultry  from  a  very  early  age,  and 
especially  fond  of  eggs  as  food,  I  never 
saw  a  good  egg  that  was  a  weak  egg  until 
I  came  to  Massachusetts  eighteen  years 
ago,  except  eggs  of  the  "  swill  fed  "  hens 
of  one  of  my  competitors  in  Colorado 
when  I  was  supplying  a  family  trade 
there. 

In  Illinois,  where  I  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  poultry  keeping,  people  fed  corn 
liberally.  In  Colorado,  where  for  seven 
years  I  put  in  from  ten  to  twenty,  and, 
occasionally,  twenty-two  hours  a  day  on 
a  poultry  plant,  I  found  by  actual  e.xpe- 
rience  that  for  cdiriem-y  and  economy  a 
grain  ration  of  two  parts  corn  to  one  of 
any  and  all  other  grains  was  about  right, 
I  cound  not  understand  why  eastern 
poultry  writers  continually  harped  against 
feeding  corn  to  poultry.  Nor  after  eighteen 
years  in  the  lOast  can  I  understand  their 
attitude  except  as  a  reflection  of  the 
teachings  of  earlier  authorities  in  Europe 
where  corn  is  not  the  most  available  grain 
for  poultry. 

But  when  I  came  to  this  part  of  the 
country  and  began  to  get  around  among 
practical  poultrymen,  I  found  that  corn 
was  used  by  many  of  them  much  more 


Toulouse  Goslings  Nine  Weeks  Old 


evidence  in  support  of  their  assertions. 

The  idea  that  inbreeding  is  to  be  studi- 
ously avoided,  or  undertaken  witii  care, 
rests  upon  a  popular  fallacy,  a  belief  that 
it  is  unnatural  and  is  either  immediately 
or  very  soon  followed  by  most  disastrous 
deterioration  of  the  stock  produced  by 
inbreeding.  Practically  everyone  who 
begins  poultry  keeping  has  that  idea  at 
the  start.  Many  never  get  rid  of  it.  If 
their  breeding  results  are  unsatisfactory 


View  on  a  "Soft  Roaster  Farm,"  Hanover,  Mass. 


freely  than  one  would  suppose  from  as- 
sertions of  the  writers  advising  against  its 
use.  There  were  and  still  are  many  poul- 
try keepers  here  who  are  afraid  of  corn, 
but  in  time  they  will  outgrow  it. 


ABOUT  INBREEDING 

EDITOR  Farm-Poit  i.try:  —  I  imagine 
thousands  of  novices  like  myself 
would  like  to  be  sure  that  inbreed- 
ing, the  mating  of  brother  and  sister  year 
after  year,  is  a  safe  thing  to  do,  provided 
the  parent  birds  are  selected  for  health 
and  vigor.  It  simplifies  matters  very 
much. 

It  has  been  instilled  into  us  from  time 
out  of  mind  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  do. 
I  am  sure  many  of  us  would  be  greatly 
pleased  if  a  man  of  your  experience  with 
poultry  would  deal  with  this  matter  thor- 
oughly in  your  paper.  F.  B. 


This  correspondent  seems  to  use  the 
term  inbreeding  as  relating  particularly 
to  matings  of  brothers  and  sisters.  It 
has  not  such  special  limite<l  meaning, 
but  applies  to  any  mating  of  closely  re- 
lated individuals.  Some  persons  allirm 
that  the  mating  of  brother  and  sister  is 
the  worst  kind  of  inbreeding  —  that  any 
inbreeding  is  dangerous,  but  this  espe- 
cially 80.  I  have  never  known  anyone 
presenting  such  views  to  support  them  by 
satisfactory  evidence.  Indeed,  opponents 
of  inbreeding  rarely  present  any  good 


when  they  inbreed,  they  attribute  it  to 
inbreeding.  If,  to  avoid  inbreeding,  they 
go  outside  for  stock  and  get  as  poor  re- 
sults as  before,  they  still  lay  it  to  inbreed- 
ing, assuming  that  the  stock  they  brought 
in  must  have  been  inbred. 

I  will  not  try  to  treat  the  subject  fully 
here,  but  will  only  discuss  some  phases  of 
it  most  closely  relating  to  the  point  of 
the  inquiry  in  the  above  letter.  The  cor- 
respondent's idea  —  as  I  understand  it- 
is  that  if  it  is  practical  to  breed  together 
year  after  year  males  and  females  from 
the  same  breeding  flock,  and  to  do  this 
indefinitely,  the  poultry  keeper  is  saved 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  securing  new 
breeding  stock  from  time  to  time,  and 
also  avoids  the  possible  introduction  of 
undesirable  features  with  the  new  stock. 

No  one  can  say  in  advance  how  far  in- 
breeding of  this  kind  can  be  carried  in 
any  particular  case.  If  the  fiock  is  small, 
and  only  a  very  few  matings  are  made, 
results  may  be  unsatisfactory  the  first  sea- 
son, not  from  inbreeding,  but  because 
certain  birds  used  were  not  good  breed(!rs 
any  way.  Where  the  flock  is  larger,  and 
numerous  similar  matings  are  made,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  some  of  them  will 
give  results  according  to  expectation,  and 
one  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  able  to 
mate  within  his  own  flock  year  after  year, 
indefinitely,  without  losing  anything  in 
vigor  or  produetivity. 

But  if  he  is  breeding  a  Standard  vari- 
ety, or  trying  to  hold  to  a  type,  a  breeder 
almost  always  finds  that  after  a  few  gen- 


erations of  mating  individuals  of  the  same 
generation,  produced  from  the  same  mat- 
ing or  from  a  small  number  of  similar 
matings,  that  his  stock  is  intensifying  its 
faults  as  well  as  its  good  qualities,  and 
that  to  get  rid  of  these  faults  he  must  in- 
troduce specimens  especially  strong  where 
his  stock  is  weak. 

The  professional  breeder  who  knows 
his  business  provides  for  this,  in  a  meas- 
ure, in  advance  by  having  always  besides 
his  "standard"  matings  some  matings  to 
produce  birds  of  the  kind  needed  to  re- 
store what  is  gradually  lost  when  he 
breeds  close  to  the  required  standard. 
But  the  professional  breeder  is  also  always 
on  the  alert  to  see  whether  any  of  his 
competitors  have  birds  that  will  further 
improve  hi.s  stock. 

The  breeder  who  can  breed  is  not  at  all 
concerned  about  either  outcrossing  or  in- 
breeding as  a  system,  nor  does  he  work 
on  lines  laid  down  in  some  breeding  chart 
that,  to  the  uninitiated,  appears  a  great 
thing. 

He  does  not  mate  his  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched.  He  waits  until  they 
fully  developed  and  then  mates  according 
to  their  appearance  and  his  knowledge  of 
their  antecedents. 

A  person  breeding  on  a  small  scale,  say 
making  only  one  mating  a  year,  who, 
year  after  year,  reserve<l  one  male  to 
breed  with  pullets  from  the  same  mating, 
is  always  in  danger  of  having  that  male 
die  or  fail  to  produce  well  or  produce 
chicks  that  are  in  some  respects  unsatis- 
factory. In  any  such  case  he  is  at  the 
end  of  that  line  of  breeding  and  has  to 
begin  over  again.  The  more  matings  one 
has  the  better  his  chances  of  preserving 
the  type  he  wants  in  his  stock  without 
going  outside  for  new  breeders. 


Why  Not  "  Denatured?  " 

A  little  book  on  "Skunk  Culture  for 
I'rofit,"  by  V.  M.  Holbrook,  describes 
the  "disarming"  of  the  skunk  necessary 
to  render  it  a  safe  companion.  Why  not 
"  denatured?" . 


The  Pilling  Capon  Tools 

Every  year  for  more  than  twenty  years 
the  (;.  P.  I'illing  it  Son  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  have  advertised  their  capon- 
izing  tools  in  this  paper.  Back  of  their 
long  experience  in  making  these  tools  is 
a  very  much  longer  experience  in  their 
general  business  of  making  surgical  in- 
struments, the  firm  being  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  line  in  .\merica. 

The  Pilling  ('aponi/.ing  Instruments 
have  the  same  quatity  found  in  all  their 
goods,  and  in  all  the  time  this  firm  has 
advertised  with  us  we  have  not  had  a 
single  case  of  dissatisfaction  with  them 
for  any  cause  reported  to  us. 


A  New  Milk  Product 

( iran  -  ()  -  Lac,  the  dried  buttermilk 
which  the  G.  K.  Conkey  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  begin  advertising  in  this  number  is 
a  product  that  should  become  very  popu- 
lar with  poultry  keepers.  Some  years 
ago  a  concern  in  New  York  State  put  a 
dried  milk  food  for  poultry  on  the  market 
that  proved  a  valuable  poultry  food. 
Sales  grew  rapidly,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  i^upply  was  inadefjuate  and  many 
poultrymen,  after  adjusting  their  ration 
to  the  use  of  this  article,  found  that  they 
were  often  unable  to  keep  supplied  with 
It. 

From  examination  of  the  sample  of 
(lonkey's  Dried  Buttermilk  sent  me, 
which  has  a  rich  cheesey  flavor,  I  think 
it  will  prove  very  appetizing  in  maehea 
and  highly  nutritious. 


Perfectly  Simple 

Frank  Piatt  joins  the  ranks  of  advo- 
cates of  "natural"  standards.  Says  he: 
"We  believe  that  to  represent  a  true 
variety,  a  standard  pair  of  fowls  should 
be  able  to  produce  specimens  of  both 
sexes  true  to  standard  type,  color,  and 
characteristics." 

Make  your  standard  loose  enough  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble. 


I  WANT  THE  NAME  OF  EVERY 

WYANDOTTE  BREEDER 


JUST  YOUR  NAMB 

ON  A  Postal 


Send  no  Money 

J.  E.  VAN  DUZEEJr., 
Carrier  50  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

SAVE  BIG  MONEY 

By  Miviiie  Your  Own  Poultry  Food 

For  •i.'ir.  w<'  will  sclul  .voil  ;i  fnrniiilii  of  the  hpNl,  eeg 
prodiicine  alnl  condition  fooil  on  the  market.  It 
fan  bp  filled  by  any  (IriitrKiBl.  You  wouldn't  be 
Without  it  for  t(»n  times  the  price, 

CHAS.  1{.  HKIZKll  &  CO.. 
80  Milby  St..       -       -       Houston,  fexaS. 


UMIVERSAI 
[WANDMOl 
CATCH  EI 


CAUGHT  51  RATS  ONE  WEEK 

12  One  Day  In  One  Trap 

Resets  itself;  catches  daily:  always  ready:  lasts  for 
years:  22  Indies  hlsh:  can't  t'et  out  of  order.  When 
rats  and  mice  pass  device  they  die.  t'heese  is  used, 
dolHK  away  with  ixusons.  One  sent  iirepiiid  oil 
re<'eii)t  of  $:{.  Mouse  trap  10  inches  liieh. 
$1.   Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

H.  D.  SWARTS, 

INVKNTOK  AND  MANUFACTURED, 
Box  666,  SCBANTON,  PA. 


FANCIERS:  Exhibit  Your  Birds  This  Year  At 

THE  GREATER  BUFFALO  SHOW 

Thanksgiving  Week-November  22  to  27,  1915 

BufTalo  Show  ranks  as  one  of  the  four  leading  Ponhry  Shows  of  America.  Its 
early  date  and  large  daily  attendance  of  poultrymen  make  it,  the  BIG  SP:LLING 
SHOW  of  the  season.  Increase  your  sales  by  e.\hibiting  with  us.  Percy  Cook, 
'..cll  known  Orpington  breeder,  writes:  "An  excellent  show  for  sales  and  our 
winnings  at  it  t)rought  us  a  great  deal  of  business."  Buffalo  has  half  a  million 
inhabiiants.  Is  within  a  night's  journey  of  over  thirty-two  millions  of  people, 
making  it  convenient  for  a  large  number  of  Eastern,  Western  and  Canadian 
buyers  to  attend. 

Reasonable  Entry  Fees.  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  Regular  and  Special  Prizes 

For  information  and  early  copy  of  Premium  List,  address 
WILLIAM  O.  JENNINCS.  .Secretary.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Co-opei 

SCRATCHINGS  FROM  THE 
NEW  LITTER  OF  OUR 
EXCHANGE  TABLE 

(  (  \Y  /HV  was  Rule  17,  nnaniiiiously 
jiassed  at  Atlantic  City,  omitted 
by  tlif  committee  who  gave  us 
the  new  constitution  of  tlie  American 
Poultry  Association?"  —  Hi(j  Four  .Siiccens- 
fid  Potdlry  Juunvd  quotinn  Poultry  Prcus. 

Why  don't  editors  find  out  the  facts 
before  they  ask  such  (luestions.  The  com- 
mittee on  constitution  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  Rule  17  or  any"  other 
show  rule.  The  committee  that  omitted 
■Rule  17  consisted  of  W.  B.  Atherton, 
Charles  D.  Cleveland  and  II.  H.  Collier. 
The  editor  of  the  PouUri/  Prei^s  makes  an 
error  (hie  to  careless  jumping  at  a  conclu- 
sion. The  editor  of  the  B.  F.  S.  J.  helps 
spreail  the  error.  So  it  will  go  and  no 
correction  will  reach  most  of  those  who 
imbibs  it.  That's  the  way  with  too  large 
a  part  of  what  passes  for  knowledge  of 
poultry  atl'airs. 

After  what  I  said  in  the  last  issue,  of 
curiosity  as  to  the  extent  to  which  H.  V. 
Schwab  would  divert  advertising  business 
from  the  Anierican  Poult nj  .lounial  to 
Ei  eriiho'li/'x  Poidlrij  Magn;inc,  I  was  doubly 
interested  in  the  A.  P.  J.' a  announce- 
ment introducing  J.  11.  Petheridge,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  a  contributor  to 
that  pa|ier,  as  its  "eastern  representa- 
tive," who  will  report  the  big  shows  and 
handle  its  eastern  a<iverti8ing.  The  edi- 
torial says  of  Mr.  Petheridge :  ' '  He  makes 
no  secret  of  a  somewhat  limited  experi- 
ence with  poultry,  but  has  business  capa- 
city and  a  keen  power  of  observation  and 
ability  ti>  express  in  clear  statements  what 
he  sees  and  learns  that  will  more  than 
niake  up  for  any  lack  of  qualifications  as 
a  i>.uiltry  judge." 

Frankly,  that  is  a  matt«r  upon  which  I 
would  rather  have  the  view  of  the  man 


aicken  Rearing 

often  for  some  of  thero,  as  their  printers 
can  testify." — Pmific  Fnnciers'  Monthly. 

Of  course  I  won't  agree  with  Editor 
Harker's  view  as  stated.  But  perhaps  in 
a  heart  to  heart  discussion  of  the  siliia- 
tion  and  its  possibilities  and  impossibili- 
ties we  would  find  ourselves  not  so  far 
apart.  l''-very  sane  poultry  journalist  in 
this  country  knows  that  the  poultry  in- 
terests of  this  country  cannot  maintain 
or  be  adequately  and  economically  served 
by  a  monthly  poultry  press  as  now  con- 
stituted. Eventually  most  of  our  month- 
lies will  disappear  and  we  will  have  a  few 
weekly  papers  serving  each  its  special  sec- 
tion, and  a  few  monthlies  serving  special 
interests  or  devoting  themselves  to  things 
of  general  interest. 

de 

Editor  Harker,  (writing  as  publisher) 
also  says:  "A  (Pacific)  Coast  breeder 
should  carry  some  sort  of  an  ad.  in  tvery 
Coast  paper  devoted  to  poultry." 

Italics  are  not  mine.  There  are  some 
six  or  eight  papers  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
"devoted"  to  poultry.  Why  should  a 
Coast  breeder  carry  an  ad.  of  some 
kind  in  each  one  of  them?  It  is  not  to 
his  interest  -that  there  should  be  so  many 
poultry  papers.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  advertiser  if  the  Pacific  Coast  had 
only  one  poultry  paper. 

"  There  is  no  natural  or  geographical 
reason  why  so  much  of  the  Ijest  poultry 
now  produced  in  this  country  should  be 
grown  in  New  England  and  other  eastern 
states.  If  the  men  down  there  ever  were 
any  smarter  than  those  living  in  the 
Central  West,  this  condition  should  have 
been  e<|ualized  long  ago,  because  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best,  the 
most  capable  young  men  and  young 
women  of  the  lOast  Came  Wi:sr  Ykaks 
Alii),  and  have  continued  to  come  west- 
ward in  a  never  ending  stream  right  down 
to  date." — Reiinhlc  Poultry  .founml. 

If  Editor  Curtis  will  locate  in  eastern 
New  York  or  Npw  Eniiland  and  indulge 
his   ilrcMiii    of   ilcvcloping    '  "  a  Curtis 


A  Comfortable  Place  tor  the  Hens 


who  [.aya  the  .-alaries  .^ix  months  hence 
than  that  of  the  unspecified  writer  of  the 
editorial  quoted.  Looks  to  me  like  a 
somewhat  uncalled  for  slap  at  solicitor- 
judges  in  general  aiid[Schwab,  resigned, 
in  particular. 

dt 

"  Now  we  are  informed  that  its  once  a 
month  for  FAi{M-Pi>t  i.try.  If  .1.  II.  K. 
will  take  our  word  for  it  (  which  he  won't) 
otiik'  a  monthtis  often  enough  for  any 
American  poultry  paper  to  be  issued— too 


strain  '  of  prolific  layers  and  quick  grow- 
ers "  he  will  fioon  discover  that  Itesiiles 
natural  and  geographic  reasons  there's 
still  another  reason  why  so  much  of  the 
best  poultry  produced  in  this  country  is 
grown  in  this  section. 

The  Poultry  liixord  thinks  that  if  Frank 
DeLancey  knows  of  instances  of  crooked- 
ness in  connection  with  judging  of  poul 
try  by  advertising  solicitors  he  shnuld 
accuse  the  guilty  jiarties  and  not  malign 


KEEP  OFF  LICE  AND  MITES 

By  Spraying  Your  Hen  Roosts  and  Interior  of  Hen  Houses  With 

JENNEY'S  SPRAYING  OIL 

Five  and  Ten  Gallon  Cans,  I  O  cts.  a  Gallon 
Barrels  and  Half-Barrels,  7  cts.  a  Gallon 

JENNEY   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

8  INDIA  ST.  AND  I  46  MILK  ST.,  -  BOSTON,  MASS. 


every  other  judge  who  happens  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  poultry  paper. 

That  is  a  quite  general  impression. 
But  I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Del.ancey  will 
make  any  sj>ecitic  charges. 

By  the  way,  I  observe  that  the  liccord 
now  claims  to  be  the  only  poultry  paper 
in  Ohio,  Poullnj  Success  being  now  de- 
voted in  part  to  agriculture  and  being 
edited  from  New  York. 


The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  ^lissouri  State  Poultry  Association 
will  be  held  in  .Joplin,  Mo.,  Dec.  7 — 11, 


1915.    The  following  judges  will  place 
the  awards:  V.  O.  Hobbs,  E.  C.  Brand i 
Thos.  W.  Southard,  ('.  A.  Hmry,  C.  II 
Rhodes,  11.  E.  Pickett,  W.  11.  Card. 

Competition  is  open  to  the  world.  The 
Missouri  State  Show  is  classed  as  one  of 
the  leading  shows  in  the  I'liited  States, 
and  the  show  this  year  should  he  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  ever  held  by  the  &>■ 
sociation,  A  splendid  program  for  tin 
week  of  the  show  is  being  i)repare(l,  ami 
there  will  be  many  special  features  this 
year.  For  further  information  i)leaiie  ad- 
dress Fred  Crosby,  Secretary,  Mountain 
Grove,  Mo. 


ONE  PRICE  TO  ALL 


FARM -POULTRY 

ONE  YEAR  25  CENTS 
FIVE  YEARS  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  $1.00 
ONE  YEAR  TO  FIVE  ADDRESSES  1.00 

IN  CANADA,  40  CENTS  A  YEAR;  THREE  YEARS,  $  f  .OO 
IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 


We  have  never  cut  prices  on  the  "everybody's 
doing  it  "  principle,  but  since  as  a  result  of  that 
practice,  a  general  selling  price  of  monthly 
poultry  papers  has  been  made  by  our  compet- 
itors, we  adopt  that  as  our  regular  price,  match- 
ing the  zig-zag  cut  that  discriminates  against 
your  best  patrons  with  a  horizontal  cut  that 
makes  the  price  the  same  to  all. 

A  Popular  Subscription  Campaign 

Although  the  above  announcement  of  price  and  terms  was  first  made  only 
a  month  ago,  the  returns  already  show  that  poultry  keepers  approve  the 
policy  of  one  price  to  all,  that  many  subscribers  prefer  to  take  out  live  year 
subscriptions,  and  that  many  are  disposed  to  do  missionary  work  among 
their  friends  and  neighbors  by  getting  a  club  of  live  or  more  subscribers. 
I'or  the  assistance  of  those  forming  8u<'h  clubs  we  give  here 

A  Few  Facts  About  Farm-Poultry 

FARM=POULTRV  is  published  for  three  classes  of  readers: 

(a)  For  all  people  interested  in  poultry  in  New  England  and  adja 

cent  territory. 

(b)  I'or  those  everywhere  who  want  to  be  kept  posted  on  develop- 

ments in  ))nultry  culture  in  this  area,  wliich  is  the  most  ad- 
vaiu-ed  poultry  section  in  the  world. 

(c)  For  students  of  poultry  matters  who  want  competent  criticism  o( 

all  matters  of  general  interest  in  poultry  culture. 

FARM'POULTRY  is  ]ire-eminently  the  organ  of  stable  and  permanent 
|)ouiiry  interests.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  |)oultry  papers  in  the  I'niteil 
States,  and  1ms  a  longer  record  of  uninterrupted  prestige  and  inHueiice 
than  any  other  poultry  paper.  ( »ne  of  it«  long  time  advertisers  saiil 
of  it  recently:    "  Farm-Poultry  is  an  inslilulion." 

I'ARM-POULTRY  is  the  only  paper  in  New  England  devoted  wholly  to 
|)oultry  interests  and  to  all  interests  of  poultry  keepers. 

FARAl-POULTRY  is  "  "  }ioullrymaii' s  /laper  tor  /hiullry  k(  cpers."  Its  editor 
was  a  skilled  poultryman  and  breeder  before  he  engaged  in  poultry 
journalism,  has  always  kept  poultry  enough  to  keep  liis  hand  in,  ami 
is  at  the  present  time  actively  engaged  on  one  of  the  largest  commer- 
cial phiiUs  in  New  England. 

FARM-POULTRY  is  the  only  poultry  paper  published  that  is  edited  as  a 
journal  giving  technical  information  should  be,  suppressing  matter  of 
no  importance  or  value  and  keeping  its  readers  advised  of  the  merits 
of  every  matter  worth  their  attention. 

Let  Us  Get  Together! 

We  welcome  support  from  everywhere,  but  we  want  most  of  all  the  united 
support  of  poultry  int«re8ts  in  our  home  territory.  We  need  this,  and  poul- 
try interests  here  need  to  co-operate  to  secure  from  their  home  paper  the 
best  that  it  can  do  for  them. 

Make  P.  O.  Orders  and  Checks  Payable  to 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB  CO.,  39  Sudbury  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


